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Latt  Word. 


We  have  oaly  one  word    to  add  to  wbai 
we  have  from  time  to  time  said  to  the  Re- 
publicans of  this  city.     The  time  ha,  now 
come  for  action  .     The  great  priv.lege  of  an 
Amerioan  citizen  is    now    to  be  exercised 
Go  to  the  polU  and  vote.     Vote  peaceably  , 
quietly  and  certainly .    After  you  vote  retire 
and  give  way  for  others  to  vole.     By  thur 
doing,  every  qualified  voter   in   the   town 
ehip  will  have  ample  time  to    deposit  hi- 
ballot.     Wa  hope  no  Republican  will  go  t. 
the  polls  with  the   iutentien  of  having   oj 
causing  any  difficulty .      There  is  uo  nee- 
for  a  disturbance.     Each  party    will  watch 
its  interests,  aud  men    have  been  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

We  have  only  to  say,  that  ihe  time  has 
bow  come  for  action— vote,  and  see  thai 
your  neighbor  votes,  and  wherever  there  i*  I 
a  Republican  who  ii  a  qualified  voter,  nnu 
is  disabled  so  that  he  cannot  get  to  the 
polls,  make  it  your  especial  duty  to  see 
that  he  getB  there.  Do  this  and  you  will 
then  have  discharged  your  duty  to  the 
county  of  Vigo,  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  to  the  Federal  Government.,.    r ■  i_ 

How  do  you  like  it  Freemen  of  tbe 
JMortH  ! 

Herschel  V.  Johnson,  the  Douglas  can- 
didate for  the  Vice  Presidency  used  the; 
following  language  in  his  speech  in  this-; 
city,  on  yesterday.  He  said  "Mr.  Lincoln 
is  said  to  be  a  good  rail  splitter— I  have 
twenty  negroes. a*  home  who  are  good  rail 
splitters,  amy  one  of  whom,  1  would  rath 

kit  Sib  ELECTED    TO     THE     PRESIDENCY  OF  THK 

United  States,  than  Abraham  Linooln." 
What  do  you  think  of  that  kind  of  negro 
equality  V  Would  you,  freemen  of  the 
North,  rather  see  one  of  Mr.  Johubon's 
Blaves  occupy  the  White  House,  than  Hon 
eitOld  Abe?  Are  Mr.  Lincoln's  qu.alifi 
cations  for  the  Presidency,  to  be  compared 
with  one  of  Herschel  V.  Johnson's  negroes'i 
Think  of  this  voters  of  Indiana. 
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PART  1IL 

I   TRIUMPH  OF  THE   REPUBLICAN   PARTY  AND 
j  ELECTION   OF  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

The  entire  country  was  in  a  foment. 
The  steady,  determined,  encroaching 
spirit  of  tile  South,  which,  for  50  years  and 
more,  had  sown  industriously  seeds,  the 
normal  outcome  of  which  was  a  crop  of  dis 
content  and  suspicion  in  the  other  sections 
of  the  Union,  threatened  a  disruption  of  tho 
Democratic  party. 

The  solid  South  then,  as  now,  voted  one 
way. 

There  was  no  solid  North.    The  Whigs, 
the  Democrats,  the  Free  Soilers   and  the 
Abolitionists  were  loosening  the  t:es  that 
hound  them  to  their  so  vera!  parties,  ana 
little  by  little  solidified  into  tho  two  great 
part  es.  Democrat  and  Republican.  Certain 
men  in  the  Demociatic  party,  whether  by 
reason  of  their  States'  right  theory  or  for 
selfish  motive,  allied  themselves  with  the 
pro  slavery  party  in  the  South,  and  were 
known  in  tho  Northern  States  as  copper- 
heads.    Angry  antagonisms   were  engen 
dered,  personal   collisions   were   frecjuent, 
b  tter   speeches   were    made    and     unmis- 
takable signs  were  many  that  the  national 
conventions    in    the    early    part   of    18t!C 
would  ho  turbulent  and  confused   in  deli b- 
erat  oil.     The   first  convention   held   that1 
year  met  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  Caleb 
Cushing  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  were  con- 
spicuous anions  Northern  Democrats  sup- 
posed to  ho  in  closest  affiliation  wih  South- 
ern  hope  and  intention.     Alter  a  week's 
yuarrellinc;  over  the  platform,  which,  by  a 
vote  of  105  to  138,  very  feebly  indorsed 
Senator  Douglas'  suuatter  sovereigns  idea, 
the   convention    broke   up    in     great   con- 
fusion, a   ma  oiity  of   the   delegates   from 
the  slave  States  withdrawing   in  a   body. 
Ballots  were  cast,  however,  for  candidates 
for   the  presidency  and   vice    presidency, 
Jefferson   Davis  and   Stephen  A.   Douglas 
being    the    principal    contestants.    On   the 
lifty-seventti  ballot   Mr.  Douglas  was  made 
the  nominee,  and  Hersehel  V.   Johnson  of 
Georgia  was  nominated  as  vice  president. 

!The    out-and-out    ultra    helievers    in     the 
Sou;      r'i   idea,  who  had  bolted  in  Charles- 
ton iu  May,  reassembled   in  Baltimore  in 
June  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge 
|  of  Kentucky,  then  vice  president,  as  candi- 
I  date  for  the  presidency,  and  Joseph  Allen 
I  of  Oregon  for  vice  president.    Meantime,  on 
May  Hi,   the  second  Republican    nation*! 
convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  in  a  spa- 
cious building  called  tho  wigwam,  erected 
especially  lor  its  accommodation. 
A  successful  issue  in  the  coming  campaign 
!  seemed  at  all  events  possible. 

Nay.  in  view  of  the  marvellous  disinte- 
gration of  the  Democratic  party,  success 
seemed  probable.  Obviously  the  time  was 
ripe  f.r  the  weary  watchers  and  Ion  i-tiuie 
I  waiters  to  come  to  the  front.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  had  been  in  power  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  Whigs  and  their  children  of  the 
Republican  party  were  very  hungry.  They 
had  seen  fat  patronage  dispensed  to  their 
Democratic  neighbors  until  they  were  dis- 
gusted  with  disappointment.  Friends  of 
William  H.  Seward,  of  Simon  Cameron  of 
Salmon  f.  Chase,  of  Edwai  d  Bates  '  of 
William  M.  Dayton,  pushed  their  favorites 
forward.  New  York,  Michigan,  Massachu- 
setts were  very  anxious  indeed  that  William 
a.  Seward,  who  had  been  their  unanimous 
choice  four  years  before,  when  John  <J. 
Fremont  was  made  the  standard-leaver' 
should  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket! 
William  M.  Evarts  was  mo.^t  anxious  to 
go  to  tho  United  States  Senate. 

Edwin  D.  Morgan  looked  forward  to  a 
cabinet  portfolio. 

Solidly  New  York's  delegation  stood  to- 
gether, and  determined  that  come  what 
might  desertion  from  William  H.  Sewaid 
was  not  to  be  dreamed  of  for  a  moment 
Horace  Greeley's  well-known  oppos  lion  to 
Si  ward  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  go- 
ing as  a  delegate  from  New  Yoi  k  State  but 
he  secured  a  request  from  the  Republican-; 
of  Oregon  to  act  as  a  delegate,  and   he  did 


so.    His  cho  ce  was  Edward   Bates  of  St. 
Louis,  or  any  other  good  man  with  whom  to 
beat   Seward.    Of  Bates,   Greeley   said   he 
''wasthor  lughly  con  ei  vative.  and  although 
a   lifelong   slaveholder     held    fast   to   the 
doctrine     of     our       revolutionary     sage;, 
that        slavery        was        an        evil     °  to 
ho      restricted,       not      a      good      to      be 
diffused.    Ths  conviction  made  him  essen- 
tially a  Republican,  while  I  believe  that  he 
could  poll  votes  in  every  slave  State,  and,  if 
elected,  rally  all  that  was  left  of  the   Whig 
party,  throwing  to  the  winds  seces  ion  and 
rebellion."    Whatever  may  have  been   Mr. 
Ore  ley's  inside  feeling,   his  opposit  on  to 
|  Seward    was   earnest,    continuous    and  in- 
cisive.   The  general  fee, iny  among  the  Re- 
publicans was  a  dissent  from  that  ex-pressed 
hy  Mr.lGieeley,  and  down  to  the  day  of  the 
nomination  it  appeared  to  most  careful  ob- 
servers trial  Seward's  chances  were  as  ten  to 
one  against  the  field.     Act  ng   in  cordial 
concert    with    Evarts,   Morgan    and    their 
friends    was    Henry    J.    Kayninnd,   edi  or 
of    the    New    York    Tunes.       The     night 
preceding     the      hi  mination      he       net 
on       the       stairs      of       the       Sherman 
House  a  correspondent  on  his   way  to  the 
lelejrapholi.ee  with  his  despatch  for    the 
Morning   Times.      "Let     me  look    at    n  " 
said   Mr.   Raymond.     Glancing   it   rapidly 
through,   he  said:    '•You  are  wrong     You 
ate  wrong.    Seward  wdl   be  nom  nated  on 
the    first   ballot,    if   not   ly  ncclama.ion " 
the  correspondent  suggested  that  Mr.  Ray- 
mond had  spent  ihe  evening  in   tho  rot  ms 
of  theNew  York  delegaticn.  while  he  had 
been   thr.  ugh   the    enemies'  cuius  s<  me- 
what.  and  preferred  his  despatch  should  re- 
main as    he    wit  te  it.    The  editor  insisted 
that   he    was     right,     tin     the   fo;,ow'ng 
morning   he    sat   with    the   correspondent 
immediately       in     front     of      the      plat 
form,     fired     with     enthusiasm,      abla'.-e 
with        excitement,        anticipating        an 
immediate     fulfilment    of    his  prediction 
The  early  hours  of  the  morning  had  been 
sp  nt,  by  Greeley  and  other   opponents  oi 
Sewaid  in   a   van  endeavor  to  induce  ti  e 
friends  of  the  opposing  candidates  to  unite 
on  some  one  name,  and  with  considerable 
temper,  d  ssatisfaction  and   discontent  the 
convention   began    its  work.    The  Seward 
men  were  confident  to  a  d.gree,  uhich.iu 
view   of  subsequent  developments,  seems 
amazing;  so  confident,  indeed,  that  a  lead 
ing  suoporier  asked  Greeley  to  name   the 
man  whose  nomination   lor  vice  president 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  those  opposed 
to  the  nom  nation  of  Seward  ft, r  president 
This  convention's  action  was  the  hinge  on 
which  the  history  of  the  country  turned. 

The  convent  on's  edict  settied  for  all  time 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  its  delib- 
eration deserves  more  consideration,  per- 
haps, than  can  be  accorded  here.  When 
nominations  were  in  order.  Seward.  Camer- 
on, Chase,  Bates,  Dayton,  McLane  and  Col- 
lamore  wore  introduced.  The  convention 
hall  was  packed  to  the  verge  of  suffocation. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  intelligent  body  of 
men  ever  assembled  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. New  Eng  and  was  particularly  strong 
in  its  representation.  Leading  men  from 
New  York,  strong  men  from  the  West,  and 
reliable  men  from  the  South  were  there, 
anxious,  to  be  sure,  for  the  success  of  their 
individual  preference,  hut  united  in  a  de- 
termination to  carry  into  effect  tne  will 
ofi  he  party  as  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion assembled. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  balloting,  an 
od. I  character,  Uncle  Jesse  Harper  of  Illi- 
nois, tall  and  gaunt  in  figure,  clad  in  rusty 
black,  rose  and  put  in  nomination  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter.  There  was  noih- 
mgof  pre-arraneement  in  his  Bpeeeli,  but 
there  was  a  certain  zealous  tire  in  his  man- 
ner. There  was  no  taking  of  the  platform 
with  perfunctory  courtesy,  no  elaburato 
sentence,  no  obviously  memorised  oratiou. 
He  stood  upon  a  chair  in  the  body  of  the 
ball,  quickly  sketched  the  history  of  his 
Iriend,  and  with  an  earnestness  of  manner 
thaccarriod  con\iction  to  many  delegates, 
and  found  Quick  responsive  enthusiasm  in 
the  heart  of  the  vast  audience  that  belted 


the  convention  in  a  circle  of  interest,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  suggestion  of  possible  failure 
to  the  alert  minds  of  Seward's  friends 
When  the  little  stir  had  passed  and  the 
delegates  settled  down  to  business  a  ballot 
was  taken  as  follows: 

William  H.  Seward  of  New  York...  .  mya 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  102 

bimon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania!  "'."  60% 

Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio    ...       49 

Ed  ward  Bates  of  Missouri ."  "   4g 


On  the  third  ballot  Lincoln  had  231V2  as 
against  Seward's  180,  whereupon  changes 


began  and  continued  until  Lincoln  had  354 
out  of  446,  and  his  nomination  was  assured. 
New  York  sat  sullen,  crushed,  defeated, 
disappointed,  amazed. 

Tho  delegates  looked  aghast,  while  every 
man  upon  the  tloor,  with  the  exception  of 
themselves,  was  shouting,  waving,  in  unison 
with  15,(100  spectators,  whose  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm glowed  as  it  burned.  "New  York, 
New  York"  rang  throughout  the  hall. 
Not  a  word.  ' 

"New  York,  New  York,"  shouted  thou- 
sands ol  voices. 

William  M.  Evarts.  pale,  thin,  nervous, 
wiry,  like  a  ghost  in  black,  walked  amid 
thunders   of  plaudits  to  the  platform  and 
stepped   upon  a  table.    If  ever  his  nerves 
were  shaken,  if   ever  his  heart  was  wrung, 
if  ever  he    faced  aj  parent   annihilation,  Tf 
ever  lie  drank  the  very  dregs  of  bitterness 
and  disappointment,  that  was  the  moment 
Waiting   for  a  subsidence  of  the  storm  he 
calmly  looked    about,  and  then,  with  incis- 
j  i^e     sent,  nee     and    clean    cut    utterance 
I  phrased  the  disappointment  New  Y'ork  felt 
j  that   her    favorite   sou    had  not   been   tho 
I  choice    of  his  brethren,  and  wound  up  by 
!  moving  that  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
1  Lincoln  be  made  unanimous.    This  mt  tion 
••>  as  seconded  by  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  carried  with  wild,  tumultu- 
ous shouts,  which  rose  to  the  proportions  of 
m>  unfa .  nous  unheaval  as  a  full-length  oil 
pain  ed  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
brought    into  the  wigwam  and  placed  be- 
hind the  speaker's  chair.    The  ticket  was 
ci  mplcted  by  the  nomination  of  Hannibal 
Hamlin  of  Maine. 
Now  for  it! 

There  were  four  tickets  in  the  field.  The 
one  nominated  in  Charleston  Doimlas,  the 
one  in  Baltimore  Breckinridge,  a  third 
called  1  lie  const  tutional  union  party,  also 
in  Baltimore,  John  Hell  of  Tennessee,  with 


\?f$ 


of  Massachusetts  for  vice 
.  -  ...    i     ad  I  ncoiu. 
v  mow  exciting  campaign  was  never 
.   own. 
Divisions  at  the   North  meant    mucn. 
.  :.,'.>    separated     families,    they 
-    us.  they  severed  social  tela- 
x  »ff«  cted  trade  and  <  ommeree:  to 
i  v  .  • .  .  i   eyi  aralysed  the  indus- 
try ol   the  entire  country.    1    would  bo 
-.-.  \  Lev»  oi  subsequent  dev<  lopments, 
I  th<    viO  em  e)«  nun:     in  the 
,.     «  not  lull  ol  jo>   at  the  pwpeo-. 
*     uric  ge  were  to  be  elected,  slavery 
sain  wok  the  victory.    If  Lincoln  were 
...  a.  ihe  lews  honed   for  opm*  unity 
eav<    the    I'nion    had    been   secured. 
.    >    . .        lity  that  permeated  thep-.r 
il  politics  were  transfused 
eius  ol  overs   Sta;e.    Never  wa; 
there  .;  mora  bitter  contest  than  th-u  waged 
.    _      .,  several  parties  seeking  to  elect, 
at  vc  rn  w  that  fail,  in  tho  State  of  Massa- 
-    u     There  were  four  gubernatorial 
candidates  there.  John  A.  Andrew,  Repub- 
lican;  Erasmus  D.  Beach.  Douglas  Demo- 
crat ;  Edmund  A.  1  aw  rem  ft,  Bell,  and  Bon- 
a   ..      F.  Bu  lcr.  Breckinridge   Democrat 
New  Fngland  well  remembers  that  bitter 
str   sgle,  >  hich   went   hand  in  hand  with 
-    eniial  fight,  as  bitterly  fought   u 
the  o  d  Bas  Mate  and  in  tbe  calm  recesses 
ol  New  England's  hamlets  as  in  the  more 
..■   divided   cities  of    tbe   North   and 
\\  est  where  influential  merchants  bent  tbe 
ti  ee  to  tbe  cotton   planters  oi  the  South, 
and    secession   sympathizers  Rave  blatant 
support  to  the  ticket,  wnicb  meant,  if  sue-      I 
Ksl   :.   a   disruption  of  tbe  Union  and  a 

ug  of  tbe  bonds  of  biotherhood. 
At  that  time  Air.  Lincoln  lived  in  Spring- 
B  .  .  1.  111. 

Tbe  nation  is  familiar  with  Lincoln's  t>er- 
-ouaiity  as  that  cf  an  over  tall,  shackly- 
uuilt,   hollow-cheeked,   sad-eyed,   stooping 
man.   with   a  straegly  heard.     The    true 
Lac  in  -was  no  such  person.    He  was  over 
UiU  to  b,  sure,  but  bis  1  mbs  were  111  lair 
-       rnon.     He  wore  do  beard  at  that  time, 
„nd  his  manner  was  bright,  alert,  active.  In 
re  ose  bis  face  had  a  suggestion  of  sadness. 
bnt  it  was  born  of  a  quiet  dignity  which 
-  perfectly  natural  to  him.  He  knew  how 
t     draw  the  line  between  familiarity  and 
rudeness.    Thousands  of  men  were  familiat 
with      "old      Abe"      Lin  oln.      but      no 
i^aa     was     ever    intentionally     rude     a 
Bd      time      to      Abrahata      Lincoln. 
tie       was       gentleness       and       courtesy 
■  er-onined.    He  had  not  the  air  of  a  danc- 
ing  master,  nor  was  he  versed  in  the  per- I 
lory   punctiliousness  of  polite  society. 
at  he  was  very  far  irorn  a  boor    He  was  a 
.   iral  born  man.  strong  in  will  and  pur- 
.      ena  ious  of  opinions  carefully  coine 
to  courteous  to  opponents,  quick  to  si  e  thei 

»  ...ess.    equally  ready    to  acknowledge 
a  d  prepare  to  meet  their  strength.    A  very 
,  nderstood  man  was  Abraham 
ecanse  people   have  yudgedhim 
.  .  ,•  by  the  flippant  uhototrraphs  of  men 
who  WW  but  Uttle  of  him  ou  the*  one  hand 
or  from  tbe  over  characterization  of  others, 
who  conned  their  pictures  to  the    owl 
ties,  the  eccentricities,  the  anecd.  ul  pen/ 
lur:t;esofamanwhomthey  after  all  f- 
Uttle  aoprecia  ed. 
The  -  lection  in  the  South  was  a  farce. 
Ti.ere  ti,    no    pretence   of  competition, 
i  trationof  asolid  South  could 
i  tie  astced    than  was  furnished  on  the 
v  mber,  l-  60. 
Llsewhere  tbe  contest  was  determined. 
re  and    there      ippo    er«   of  Douglas, 
Be     and  Breckenrid-'e  united  on  a  common 
..     Doticeable  was  thai  In 
rYork.    Mr.   Dou^laa  spoke   in   many 
o  .gb  his  eloquence  wa,  ap- 
■  rhetoric  admired,  his  canvaas 
l  gn    ..   3.  and  he  ret  red  disheart- 
eae  L    1  be  result  s>h  wed  that  l»0  elect  ral 
aMfot  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  re- 
i*123    eingd  vided  amor.«  his  three 
opponent*.    In  the  free  States  Lincoln i  re- 
ed ed  of  the  p  puhu  vote  i,8cl,l&0.  while 
.  -(.re    f:  ■  iJ-.OJ'o 

rtuallj  bad  triumphed, 
a  :  r-t  t  me  o?er  a  united  - 
A  i>.    .   He  opt   i  lent  bad  been  elated 
,   •  •.-,  already  great,  were 


alsooppos.tton  m  the  Supreme  Court,  as  in 
the  Senate,  already  settled 

Thus  stood  Lincoln  and  tho  country,  face 
to  f ace,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  C.  1800-the 
country  broken  Intolactions  bitterly  hating 
each  other.  Lincoln  With  a  task  be  ore  lmn 

u  3  no  mortal  man  before  him  had,  and 
none  since  his  day  has  been  called  to  per- 

'"iTavo  never  believed  that  tho  South  in 
Us  entirety  sympathised  with  secession. 

The  blatant,  talk  of  senators,  representa- 
tives  governors,  before  the  war,  who  be- 
tavtd  gallantly  dur  ng  the  war,  but  who 
uenow  greedily  grasning  for  office,  shows 
i  ,  otl  and  clearly  that  human  nature,  n 
h  South  is  like  human  nature  in  the 
North,  and  that  human  nature  is  human 
nature  every  where. 

Secession  in  the  South  was  but  a  cant 
word  for  polities. 

Politicians  and  statesmen  ever  utilized  It 
as  a  weapon.    The  poor  whites  of  the  South 
certainly    didn't    desire    secess  on.      the 
s  aves  know  nothing  about  it  ono  way  or 
the  other.     It  wasn't  to  the  interest  of  any 
grade  ol '.labor.     None  but  the  politic  till 
could  derive  benefit  from  it.    The  public 
speakers    there     as     everywhere    created 
a     pubLC      sentiment,     tbe     newspapers  | 
thee     as     eveivwhere     followed     public] 
sentiment.        The       masses       of       the 
pe.  Pie  were  led  there,  precisely  as  they  ate 
led  here  or  elsewhere.  The  sentiment  winch  ' 
expresses  itself  in  Judge  Lynch  action,  stir- 
ting  a  community  to  such  a  pitch  ol  excite- 
ment  as  warrants  an  indulgence  m  brutal 
crime  in  the  name  of  law,  we  see  here,  pre 
ciselyas  it    can    bo    seen    there,  or  in  any  , 
other  part  ol  the  world,  where  men,  women  | 
and  children  exist.    That   preparations  for  , 
secession   were  made   months  before  Mr. 
Lincoln's    inauguration,   is   a  woll-km  wn 
'fact     President  Buchanan  was  ambitious, 
to  be  sure,  but  he  was  timid,  weak   and 
Greeley  is  authority  for  the  record  that    re- 
peattdly  during  Buchanan's  last  year    he  ■ 
si  d   T  am  the  last  president  of  the   I  nit  d 
St  t'es  '  "    Buchanan   argued   and  believed 
that  the    federal    government,    had  no  con- 
stitutional  right  to  defend  its  own    ex- 
istence.      It       would       be      uniair      to  | 
say       he       was       cognizant      of       what 
was  going  on  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  armies 
and  sub-treasuries   of     the    Union    m   the 
Southern  States,  hut  surely  be  knew  of  the 
surrender  ol  General  Twiggs  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1861.  and  it  is  incredible  that 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  information  in 
his    bands    he     could,    w  tie  ut     criminal 
neelect,  have  remained  in  ignorance.  How- 
ever that  may  be.  in  lace  of  the  cowardice 
timidity,  vacillation,   wcak-heartedness  of 
other  men  then,  and  in  subsequent  hours  of 
peril  the  country  can  well  afford  to  allow 
Buchanan's  r.  putation  to  rest,  and  content 
Itself   with   the  historic  fact   that   naked 
rebellion    with    its   torch   and   axe    made 
wild  sport  of  the  nation's  fan-  fame  until 
after  the  inauguration  of  Buchanan  s  sue- 
cessor.  . 


[On  Sunday  next,  July  1,  Mr.  Joseph  How-  , 
ard  will  continue  the   story  of   Abraham  j 
Lincoln's  part   in   tho  eventful   period  of  j 
1861-65,  and  will  sketch  in  his  vivid  and 
powerful  style  the  exciting  months  from  . 
November,  1800.  to  March.   X861.    Those 
were  the  months  that  intervened  between  i 
Lincoln's   election   and  his  inauguration, 
and  they  were  full  of   portentous   indica- 
tions of  the  great  national  tragedy  that  was 
coming.— Ed.  Globe.] 
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LINCOLN  THE  PATRIOT 


The   Friend   of   Humanity  and 
Equal  Rights. 


THE  COUNTRY'S  DEBT  TO  HIM 


Sljruutr  From  the  People,  No  One 
Bettor  Understood  His  Lmty  to 
Them,  iu  Which  Ho  Never  Wav- 
ered—His Speeches  and  Writings^ 
His  Gettysburg  Address. 


i  The  campaign  of  l£CO  witnessed  the 
inost  remarkable  contest  -iinl  alignment 
of  political  parties  ever  Known  !n  our 
history.  No  less  than  thice  factions  of 
the  dominant  party  confronted  the  tte- 
publican  paity  in  its  sect. i:d  battle  before 
tlie  people.  Douglas,  the  icgnlar  nominee 
at  Baltimore,  was  d> Li i..-tcd  by  the  South, 
and  Hreekinridge  was  nominated  by  the 
hollers.  Pell  was  alto  uominateU  by  what 
was  termed  the  Constitutional  party.  Tins 
division  of  parties  seemed  almost  provi- 
dential, and  the  man  of  the  people,  the 
great  friend  of  humanity  and  good  govern- 
ment was  elected  — Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Illinois.  It  matters  little  who  nominated 
him  oi  who  supported  him,  he  was  the 
true  representative  of  tne  people-  the 
third  great  apostle  Of  common  sense  in 
govei  nm  sat. 

As  a  public  man  at  this  time,  he  wa;  but 
little  known  outside  of  his  own  .Stale. 
Itut  after  his  nomination  foi  the  high  of- 
fice of  President,  every  important  and 
trival  incident  of  Ins  life  was  soon  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people.  He  was 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  some  of 
the  wealthy  aristocracy  and  not  a  few 
brainless  slump  orators.  But  the  plain 
people  listened  with  interest  and  did  their 
own  thinking,  and  when  the  votes  were 
Counted  he  was  the  victor.  They  had 
judged  theil  man  ami  nu.de  no  misl/ike, 
for  his  sympathies  were  with  the  common 
people.  Born  in  a  log  cabin,  his  muscles 
had  beet1,  inured  to  honest  toil  from  boy- 
hood. Self-made,  self-reliant,  manly,  hon- 
est, he  was  one  of  God's  true  noblemen; 
roared  among  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the 
West,  that  honored  men  lor  their  good  qual- 
ities and  not  by  their  income  How  fitting 
that  such  a  man  should  bs  at  the  helm  of 
state  at  such  a  time! 

His  tiip  to  Washington  was  an  ovation. 
Throughout  the  journey  the  people  turned 
out  to  greet  him,  irrespective  of  party.  His 
speeches  at  Cincinnati,  F'ittsburg,  New  ¥orl», 
Albany,  Harrisburg,  Trenton  and  Phila- 
delphia were  characteristic  of  the  man- 
plain  and  direct,  without  ambiguity,  and 
Without  deception. 

When  it  came  his  time  to  take  the  oath, 
preparatory  to  entering  on  the  duties  of  Ins 
office,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Country  were 
on  him— Jriends  as  well  as  foes.  None  of 
his  piedeCcssors  had  been  inaugurated 
Tinder  like  circumstances,  and  none  of  his 
Successors   are   likely   to   be. 

"There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men," 
and  at  this  time  It  was  running  high, 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  re- 
public. A  great  struggle  was  approaching; 
thoughtful  men  were  thinking  and  patriots 
doubting.  Were  the  sacrifices  of  our  fath- 
ers and  the  labors  of  wise  statesmen  to 
come  to  naught?  The  horizon  was  da ik 
and  ominous.  Warlike  demonstrations  were 
everywhere  visible.  Companies  wen;  being 
mustered  a/id  drilled;  secret  messages  flew 


eminent,  of  necessity,  be  tco  strong  for 
the  liberties  of  its  own  people  or  too  weak 
to  maintain  its  own  existence?'' 

To  this question  the  valor  and  pat  liotism 
of  America  have  given  a  negative  answer, 
across  the  blcody  chasrn,  filled  with  the 
best,  and  bravest  men,  both  of  the  Noith 
a  I  id    of   the  8  0 II 1 1 1 . 

And  further  on,  alluding  to  the  reliance 
On  the  Common  people,  he   said: 

"1  am  oust  happy  to  believe  that  the 
plain  people  understand  and  appreciate  this. 
It- is  worthy  of  note  thatiii  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment's lioui  of  tiial, large  numbers  of 
those  in  the  Army  and  Navy  who  have 
been  favore  1  with  the  Offices  have  resigned 
an  I    proved   false   to  the    hand    which    had 

pampered  them,  but  not  cue  common  sol- 
ciier  or  sailor  is  known  to  have  deserted  his 
flag." 

What  high  encomium  to  the  loyalty  and 
faithfulness  of  the  rank  and  tde  of  the 
Army  ami  Navy,  and  how  richly  they  de- 
served it  by  their  record  in  the  four  years 
of  trial  and  courage,  that  was  so  soon  to 
follow. 

If  was  not  dukes  and  nobles  that  won 
our  iudepi  udeucc;  they  light  no  battlesex- 
cept  sucn  as  promise  to  give  new  titles 
and  power.  Aristocracy  wages  no  wars 
but  for  personal  gam  or  advantages  that 
promise  to  lilt  them  above  the  common 
herd.  II,  is  the  ''plain  people''  thai,  have 
joined  hands  in  every  struggle  lor  liberty 
and  the  fights  of  man-  All  our  victories 
we  owe  to  them  ami  they  are  the  hope  of 
the  country  in  every  hour  of  danger.  AH 
nonor  to  the  rank  and  Hie  of  the  \  rmv  and 
Navy,  and  to  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Hancock,  Farragut  and  Porter,  and  the 
other  gallant  leaders  wiio  led  them  to  vie 
tory.  lint  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  recall 
the  incidents  of  that  tierce  and  costly 
struggle,  when— 

"There    was    mounting   in    hot    haste,   the 
Steed, 

The  mustering  stptadron  and  the  clatter- 
ing ear. 
Went     pouring    forward    with    Impetuous 
speed, 

And    swiftly    forming   in    the    ranks    of 
war.' ' 

Hurriedly  passing  the  deadly  rain  of  shot 
and  shell  at  Vieksburg,  Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg  and  Petersburg,  we  hasten  on 
to  Appomattox,  where  the  Supremacy  of 
the  National  Government  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  our  Hag  again  floated  over 
every   loot  of  American  soil. 

All  .hail,  to  a  reunited  people!  All  hail, 
to  our  country's  flag!  All  hail,  toils  long, 
White  bars  of  peace!  All  hail,  to  i  is  red 
stripes  of  War,  by  which  we  have  been 
scourged  ami  purifiedl  All  hail,  to  its 
blue  laid  of  glory,  lit  up  With  forty-five 
stars;  may  they  slime  on,  undimined,  for- 
ever! 

Throughout  this  protracted  civil  strife 
Lincoln  was  true  and  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
popular  government  ami  human  liberty,  and 
loya!  to  all  who  supported  that  cause,  irre- 
spective of  political  differences.  His  corre- 
spondence. With  the  Commanders  of  fleets 
and  armies  and  his  state  papers  would 
1,11  a  volume.  He  accepted  great  responsi 
bilities  and  encouraged  this  Quality  in  his 
subordinates.  That  Lee's  army  never  en- 
tered the  Capital  was  due  more  to  his  III  in- 
ageinent  than  to  his  generals.  The  details 
of  campaigns  were  closely  inspected,  and 

every  objectionable  order  in  the  field  *vas 
modified  or  overruled  from  the  Executive 
Mansion  He  weighed  every  chance  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat  With  masterly  powers,  and 
touched  the  chords  of  popular  opinion  with 
wonderful  accuracy.  The  services  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country  are  Inestimable 

He  fell  in  the  flush  of  victory,  when  the 
people  were  rejoicing  over  the  triumph  of 
our  arms;  when  mothers  were  expecting 
the  return  of  their  sons  from  the  field; 
when  wife  and  children  were  rejoicing  at 
an  early  return  of  husband  and  father;  and 
when  bells  were  ringing  the  glad  notes  of 
peace  and  good  Will,  it  was  then  that  this 
grand  soul  was  laid  on  his  errantry's  altar— 
the    richest    and    truest    Sacrifice    to    lie  • 


His  proclamation  of  emancipation  was 
the  result  of  thoughtful, slow  development  — 
"aa  act  of  Justice  warranted  by  the  Cou- 
Stitutlon   upon   military  necessity." 

it  was  in  full  accord  with  th3  principlesof 
Jefferson  anil  the  best  thought  of  the  age, 
ami  has  proved  to  be  an  Unseen  blessing  to 
tin-  South  as  well  as  the  Republic.  Restor- 
ing the  Government  to  the  broad  founda- 
tions of  liberty  and  equality  as  designed 
by  its  immortal  founders,  and  removing,  we 
trust,  the  last  obstacle  to  its  unity  and  per- 
petuation, the  act  was  characteristic  of 
the  man.  His  humanity  included  all  classes 
and  races  of  men.  To  use  his  own  we>rds,iu 
a  letter  to  Hon,  H.   W    Hoffman: 

"1  wish  all  men  to  be  free,  1  wish  the 
prosperity  of  all  those  already  free." 

The  "almighty  dollar"  did  not  contiol 
him  or  influence  his  judgments.  Principle 
was  liis  polar  star  and  shaped  his  course 
ami  conduct.     On  one  occasion  he  said: 

"Gobi  is  good  in  its  place,  but  liv'ng, 
brave  anil  patriotic  hearts  are  better  than 
gold."  Such  are  tome  of  the  teachings 
which  this  great  man  has  left  as  a  legacy 
to  his  countrymen, 

In  a  speech  at  Pittsburg,  delivered  when 
on  his  way  to  Washington  as  President- 
elect, he  Clearly  defined  his  position  on  the 
tariff.  The  Morrill  lull  was  then  before 
Congress,  and  the  manufacturers  of  that 
city  sought  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  He 
declined  to  interfere  with  legislation  in 
Congress  except  to  recommend  measures 
lor  the  general  welfare  or  veto  such  meas- 
ures as  he  deemed  injurious,  saying  thu' 
Congress  should  originate  as  well  as 
fectits  measures  withotitexiemal  biut 
then  said.  ii7 

"1  would,  therefore,  recommend  t    •t',, 
gentleman   who  knows  he  is  to  be 
ber  of  the  next  Congress  to  take  1L 
larged  view,   and  inform    himself  so   as  to 
Contribute  his  part  to  such  an  adjustment 
of   the    tariff    as    shall    piovide    sufficient 
revenue    for    the    Government,   and  in    its 
bearings,  as  far  as  possible,  be   just  and 
equal   to    all  sections  of  the   country   and 
all  classes  of  our  people." 

It  is  evident  from  this  language  that  he 
favored  a  tariff  for  the  support  of  theGov- 
ernment,  not  to  foster  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies. His  position  on  this  question  is 
strengthened  by  a  paragraph  taken  from 
his  first  message  to  Congress: 

"This  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  In 
the  world  that  form  and  substance  of 
government  whose  leading  object  is  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  men;  to  lift  arti- 
ficial weights  from  their  shoulders;  to  clear 
the  path  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all,  and  to 
afford  all  an  unfettered  start  ami  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life." 

These  are  sound,  common-sense  princi- 
ples, that  commend  themselves  to  the  inner 
consciousness  of  men— self-evident  and  irre- 
futable. 

At  this  time,  when  political  leaders  are 
seeking  t.o  retire  the  greenbacks  by  con- 
verting them  into  interest-bearing  bonds, 
for  the  speculation  of  bankers,  it  may  he 
well  to  recall  the  opinion  of  Lincoln  in  ref- 
erence to  this  kind  of  our  currency.  In  a 
letter  to  Col.  E.  1).  Taylor,  of  Chicago  (fa- 
miliarly called  "Hick"),  who  was  the  father 
of  the  greenback  idea,  the  President  wrote; 

"We  gave  to  the  people  of  the  republic 
the  greatest  Messing  they  ever  had— their 
own  paper  to  pay  their  own  debts." 

Among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  a 
message  for  the  miners  of  the  far  West. 
This  was  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Colfax,  and  dated  April  11,  1805, 
In    Which    he   said: 

"Tell  the  miners  for  me  that  I  intend  to 
promote  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  because-their  prosperity  i  3  the  pros- 
perity of  I ne  nation,  and  we  shall  prove  in 
a  few  years  that  we  are  the  trea-sury  of  the 
world." 

Le.-s  than  eight  years  afterward  this  wise 
policy  was  reversed  by  a  wicked  conspiracy 
between  the  bankers  of  Euiope  and  Amer- 
ica, by  which  the  acl  or  February  12,  1B7H. 
was  pa  Bed,  and  one  of  the  great  industries 
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...  ..i  been  questioned  wew  on  the  fence. 
The  /lag  which  had  been  the  symbol  of 
...i  pride  ami  glory  was.  in  certain 
is  of  tin  country,  Insulted  uud  traileO 
la  the  dust.  Suou  was  the  >  ontutiou  of  our 
country  when  Llucolu  delivered  hislmuigu- 
rnl  address. 

As  a  speaker  !.is  power  was  remarkable. 
«.  linarj   occasions  i  is  homely  phrases 

and  native  humor  frequently  punctured  his 
:i  sense  and  logic    He  had  the  rare 
aklng  i.i>  arguments  plain  to 
the  common  people,  and  was  able  to  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  any  occasion. 

ai  the  dedication  uf  the  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery  he  followed  the  eloquent 
aiul  polished  Edward  Everett,  ana  who 
will    say   that  he  did  not   reach   the   lull 

;  :    of   his  subject"?     That   short   speech 

t..s  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
iiui  is  published  as  a  model  of  pure  and 
terse  English  In  oui  schoolbooks.  How 
:  foicibl    and  pa'  hetic  it  isl 

So  in  Lis  address  before  his  countrymen 
from  the  fiont  of  the  Capitol  he  fully 
ired  up  to  the  occasion.  His  masterly 
1  h  .,  i'.  ;-  the  Onion  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment was  uuequalcd.  The  reader  will 
as  for  a  lew  brief  extracts,  as  In- 
dicative alike  of  his  forcible  logic  and.  of 
1_      j.  ur   :;e  and  patriotism. 

"Seven'.  i-i»m  years  have  passed  since  the 
fa  -»r  Inauguration  of  ,,  President  under  our 
National  Constitution.  During  that  period 
fifteen  different  and  veiy  distinguished 
citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered 
the  cXi'cutiee  branch  of  the  Government. 
They  have  conducted! t  through  many  perils 
With  great  success.  Vet  with  all  this  scope 
of  precedent,  I  now  enter  on  the  same  task 
for  the  constitutional  din.  of  four  years 
under  greut  and  peculiar  difficulties.  A 
ipti  a  -I  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore 
onl  euaced,  is  now  formidably  attempt- 
ed. I  held  that  in  contemplation  of  uni- 
versal law  and  the  Constitution  the  Union 
•-■these  St, lies  is  perpetual. 

'on  can.  have  no  conflict  without  being 

.'selves  the   aggressors.     You  can  have 

"Kith  r.  gisteredin  heaven  to  destroy  the 

eminent,  while   I   shall  have  the   most 

•L    a    one    lo    preserve,  protect  and    de- 

SO.fl  it.'' 

'.'     majority  held  in   restraint  by  con- 

nal  •heck  and  limitation,  changing 

Wit. i  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opin- 
ions an.l  sentiments,  is  the  only  true 
t  ivercign  cf  a  free  people.  'Whoever  re- 
ji •■  ts  it,  does,  cf  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy 
or   to  despotism.*' 

Chief    Magistrate   derives    all    his 
authority  from  the  people.'' 

"We  are  not  enemies, but  friends.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break,  our  bends  of  affection.  The  mystic 
ci. or, |  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
I  field    and    patriot    grave    to    every 

living  heart  and  hearthstone  of  the  Re- 
public, will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  it 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  na- 
rure." 

prophetic  nerns  the  closing  para- 
graph! The  better  angels  have  again 
'  1  the  chords,  and  the  grand  chorus 

of  the  T'nicn  swells  from  the  lakes  to  the 
< 

There  was  to  be  no  backward  step.  The 
I  •   bed   put  the  right  man  in    the  ex- 

Ir.     His   firm    stand    for    the 
and  the  Constitution  was  applaud- 
ed by  every  patriot,  and  to    appeal*  were 
;.  leu  to  witn  promptness  and  unanim- 
ity. 

.    •       •■  i   from  the  toil  Ides, 

.  fro;,-,  the  plain, 
_•   lb<    b  .  ttl<   cry  ol  in  ''lorn.'' 
ntion  is  directed  to  one  or  two  brief 
;  .   from  Lis  ur.-t  message  to  Con- 

e 

.  .  •  ...  than  the  fate 
•  .  States  It  presents  to  the 
.  y  cf  man  tl     quest!   ;.  .■  :  •  tl  ei 

r.  .'....  .  nment 

'-     '  pie.  1      '   -        i      .    •    ■•        m  oi 

.    .  |  rial  .       -  i  i    i 

. , . ,  lust  a  gov- 


...i..cav. 

By  Couruge,  manly  toll  and  fidelity  to 
every  duty,  he  had  reached  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  had  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  the  resplendent 
prospects  of  a  reunited  people  with  the 
flag  of  freedom  over  all.  The  sterling 
1 1 u  ilities  ,'f  his  mind  and  heart,  as  shown 
in  his  public  life,  standout  on  the  records 
of  his  lime  with  colossal  grandeur,  com- 
bining in  his  manly  form  the  patriotism 
uf  Washington,  the  simplicity  or  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  heroism  of  Jackson. 

"His  deeds    became   his   monument,      ~~ 

Better  than   brass  or  stone; 
They    leave     his    name    on    Glory's   roll, 

Unrivaled  and  alone.'' 

Nature,  principle  and  experience  made 
him  the  friend  of  the  workingman.  In  his 

firs!    message    to    Congress    he  said: 

"Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of 
capital,  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor, 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  su- 
perior of  capital,  and  deserves  ninth  the 
higher  consideration. 

•  •  •  •  •        •        • 

"No  nun  living  are  more  worthy  to  be 
trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  [lov- 
erly—none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch 
aught  which  they  have  not  honestly 
earned.  Lei  them  beware  of  surrendering 
a  political  power  which  they  already  pos- 
sess, and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely 
be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement 
against  them,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  an.  I 
burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall 
bo  lost!" 

Such  words  commend  him  to  the  toilers 
of  our  country,  and  should  induce  them  to 
study  his  writings  and  build  upon  his 
wholesome  (cachings.  The  warning  words 
at  the  close  of  this  limitation  should  never 
be  forgotten.  Remember  that  the  baKot 
is  the'  weapon  referred  to,  which,  !f  sur- 
rendered or  bartered  away,  will  ,  arry 
will,  it  your  lights,  liberties  and  independ- 
ence. 

Like  Jefferson,  he  believed  in  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men  before  the  law.  lie  did  not 
believe  in  a  system  of  government  thai 
"makes  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer,"  but  in  one  that  "showers  its 
blessings  alike  upon  all." 

In  a  r.peeeh  at  Philadelphia,  February 
22,  1SG1,  he  said: 

"I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically, 
that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.'' 

At  this  time,  when  legislation  is  drifting 
in  the  interest  of  the  rich;  -when  labor  is 
depressed  and  unemployed;  when  wages 
are  minimized,  and  l  hepricesof  t  he  prod  acts 
of  the  mine  and  farm  are  less  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country;  when 
taxes  and  mortgages  are  accumulating, 
and  want  and  distress  are  at  the  firesides 
of  the  poor;  when  the  contest  between 
labor  and  capital  is  in  the  balance;  and  the 
quest)  ,n  whether  the  millions  of  honest 
toilers  .shall  become  the  slaves  of  a  moneyed 
aristocracy  is  yet  to  be  settled,  these  ting- 
ing words  of  the  great  Commoner  have  a 
peculiar  significance.  The  issue  is  mo- 
mentous, and  involves  all  that  is  worth 
saving  in  the  republic— the  lights,  liberties 
and  independence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Lincoln's  own  words  are  not  too 
strong: 

•'This  Government  must  be  preserved  In 
spite  of  the  acts  of  any  man  or  set  of  men. 
it  is  worth  your  every  effort.  Nowhere  In 
the  world  is  piesented  a  government  of  so 
much  liberty  and  equality.  To  the  hum- 
blest and  poorest  among  us  are  held  out 
the  highest  privileges  and  positions." 

Again  he  said: 

'•We  cannot  escape  history.  We  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves  No  per- 
,-onal  significance  or  insignificance  can 
Spare  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pass  will  lignt  us  down,  In  honor  or  dis- 
honor, to  the  latest  generation.  In  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave  we  assure  freedom  to 
the  free  Wo.  shallnohlysaveoi  meanly  lose 
the  last  best  hone  of  earth  " 


x-.  w..^  .  ■  •.,  •  ■-,.->>  1.U.UJIU  uciiieu  Uu 
be  "the  piosperlty  of  the  nation,"'  was 
stricken  down,  crippled  and  destroyed. 

He  was  not  the  partisan  that  sees  noth- 
ing good  in  any  one  who  holds  different 
political  views.  Ho  formed  his  opinions 
from  the  evidence,  without  bias.  In  a 
letter  to  Carl  Schurz,  who  had  complained 
of  him  for  intrusting  responsible  commands 
to  Democrats,  Lincoln  wrote: 

"Raker,  Lyon,  Eohlln  and  Richardson, 
Republicans,  did  all  that  men  can  do  (giv- 
ing their  lives  for  their  country),  but  did 
they  any  more  than  Kearney,  Steven.-, 
Reno,  or  Mansfield,  neither  of  whom  were 
Republicans?" 

His  cutiing  reply  to  the  Albany  Demo- 
crats, who  complained  of  the  use  of  arbi- 
trary powers  in  a  case  which  the  language 
will  itself  explain,  must  have  been  con- 
clusive: 

"The  general  that  arrested  Vallanding- 
h.'im  was  a  Democrat,  and  the  judge  that 
refused  to  discharge  him  on  habeas  corpus 
was  a  Democrat  of  better  days  than  these, 
having  received  his  judicial  mantle  at  the 
hands  of  President  Jackson.  Of  all  those 
Democrats  who  are  nobly  exposing  their 
lives  and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle- 
field, I  have  learned  that  many  of  them 
approve  it  and  none  condemns  it.''  The 
reader  will  notice  the  fling  at  the  Bu- 
chanan and  Justice  Taney  brand  of  De- 
mocracy—"a  Democrat  of  better  days  than 
these" — a  Jacksoniau  Democrat. 

Thirty-two  years  have  passed  and  the 
American  people  are  turning  to  thelife  and 
public  services  of  this  great  patriot  with 
marked  unanimity  and  veneration.  His 
fame  and  character  have  passed  the  test 
of  public  scrutiny ,  and  the  general  verdict 
is  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Republic.  Among  all  the  great  minds 
of  that  stormy  period  he  rises  above 
them  all— the  central  figure  of  his  day, 
His  deeds  have  outlived  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  his  time,  and  a  just  mead 
of  praise  is  now  accorded  him  by  his  once 
bitter  opponents.  The  verdict  or  the  peo- 
ple is  always  right  when  they  have  time 
to  consider  and  weigh  the  evidence-  Km- 
erson,  the  great  philosopher,  paid  him  the 
following  tribute: 

"He  stood  before  us  as  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple', lie  was  thoroughly  American;  had  never 
crossed  the  sea;  had  never  beeii  spoiled 
by  English  insularity,  or  French  dissipa- 
tion; no  aping  of  foreigners,  no  frivolous  ac- 
complishments, Kentuckian  born,  working 
on  a  (arm,  flatboatman,  a  captain  in  the 
Bliukhawk  v\  ar  ,  a  country  lawyer,  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  legislature  of  Illinois— 
on  .such  modest  foundation  the  broad  struc- 
ture of  his  fame  was  laid.  How  slowly, and 
yet  by  happily-prepared  steps  he  came  to 
his  place.  There,  by  his  courage,  his  justice, 
his  even  temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  hu- 
manity, he  stood  the  heroic  figure  in  the 
center  of  an  heroic  epoch.'1 

From  education  and  instinct  lie  was  the 
enemy  of  every  form  and  species  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  True  to  humanity,  liberty 
and  good  government,  his  life  and  services 
an-  a  living  incentive  to  all  good  citizens 
that  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth."  His  character  is  unique 
in  our  history.  His  origin,  rise  and  public- 
career  are  among  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  the  Republic, and  our  youth. should 
study  this  great  model  as  an  incentive 
force  to  laudable  ambition,  manliness,  hon- 
esty, patriotism  and  fuitliluluess  to  pub- 
lic trust  and   duty. 

It  is  said  that  the  groat  Napoleon  pil- 
lowed his  head  on  the  book  of  Joshua  and 
drank  in  the  inspiration  of  that  great  war- 
rior. We  know  that  Lincoln  received  his 
political  inspiration  from  the  writings  of 
Jefferson,  and  was  in  full  accord  with  the 
principles  and  policies  of  that  great  lead- 
er. With  the  brief  extracts  we  have  made 
from  his  teachings,  we  leave  Hie  verdict  to 
be  dele, mined  by  the  reader,  hoping  tn.it 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic  may  study 
the  wilting.--  id'  these  three  great  leadens 
'  political  truth  and  common  sense— ,'cf- 
c^rson,  Jackson   and  Lincoln. 

j.  i.  mo.M'     tj. 


ELECTION  OF  1860 
MOST  IMPORTANT 
IN  OUR  HISTORY 

Was  That  in  Which  Lincoln  Was 
Elected  and  Immediately  Pre- 
ceded the  Civil  War — The  Can- 
didates of  Other  Parties. 


PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTIONS. 

-Will. — The     Four-t'ornereU     Fight     of 
I860, 
(By   Frederic   .1.   linnl-.ui.  > 

The  Presidential  contest  of  L860 
stands  out  as  the  most  momentous  in 
American  history.  The  issues  were 
such  that  most  sober  men  realized  that 
civil  war  was  the  Inevitable  outcome, 
and  there  were  some  who  were  willing 
that  it  should  come  early  and  lie  over 
with.  When  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
afterward  Vice  President  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  left  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  said  he  was  leaving  Wash- 
ington perhaps  never  to  return,  except 
it  be  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  said 
he  regarded  war  as  inevitable  if  i 
Lincoln  were  elected,  and  it  was  fairly 
certain  that  he  would  be  after  the 
Democrats  split  so  hopelessly  at 
Charleston    and    at    Baltimore. 

There   was  a   possibility   in   that   cam- 

] paign     that     the     opposition     to     Lincoln 

j  could    poll    enough    electoral    votes    to 

prevent    him    from    getting    a    majority 

and     a     hope     that    the     election     would 

'  thus     be     thrown     into     the     House.        It 

:  was    figured    that    in    a    House    election 

i  the   best  Lincoln   could   do   would   be   to 

get    the    votes    of    fifteen    states,    while 

Breckinridge       would       expect       twelve 

I  states.      The    other    states    would    prob- 

.  ably    go    ro    Douglas    first    and    then    to 

Breckinridge,      giving      the     latter     the 

Presidency,    or    failing     in    that,     Lane, 

thj   Vice    Presidential   candidate    on    the' 

Breckinridge      ticket,      would      in      the 

meantime  be  elected   Vice  President    by 

the    Senate    and    would    succeed    to    the 

Presidency. 

But  all  these  calculations  proved 
vain,  for  when  the  returns  came  in. 
Lincoln,  although  receiving  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  coun- 
try, got  a  clear  majority  of  the  elect- 
oral vole.  There  was  a  fusion  of  the 
anti- Lincoln  tickets  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  but  even 
fusion  could  not  stem  the  Republican 
tide  which  was  to  sweep  the  Demo- 
cracy out  of  power  and  precipitate 
history's   bloodiest  war. 

Lincoln  always  felt  that  he  won  his 
fight  for  the  Presidency  in  his  sen- 
atorial      canvass       with       Stephen       A. 


Douglas  in  Illinois,  In  IS08.  Against 
the  continued  advice  of  his  friends  he 
persisted  in  asking  Senator  Douglas  if 
territory  could  determine  for  itself 
whether  it  should  be  "slave"  or  "free." 
They  told  him  Douglas  surely  would 
answer  that  it  could,  and  that  answer 
would  re-elect  him  to  the  Senate. 
"That's  all  light."  answered  Lincoln, 
"It's  bigger  game  than  a  senatorship 
I'm  stalking.  If  he  answers  yes,  he 
breaks  with  his  party  in  the  south 
and  loses  the  Presidency.  And  the 
battle  of  1860  is  going  to  be  worth  a 
hundred  of   this  one." 

Lincoln's  prophecy  proved  true.  The 
south  was  determined  to  have  the 
right  to  take  its  slaves  into  any  of  the 
ten  Hones  of  the  country,  and  assert- 
ed that  the  onL  time  the  question 
could  be  settled  was  when  a  territory 
became  a  state  and  the  'citizens  could 
vote  upon  the  question.  Douglas  went 
to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Charleston  with  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  in  his  favor,  but  California 
and  Oregon,  voting  with  the  south, 
gave  the  anti- Douglas  element  control 
of  the  committees  and  the  convention 
locked   hoi  ns   over   the    platform. 

The  Douglas  adherents  wanted  the 
sort  of  platform  the  party  had  when 
it  elected  Buchanan  four  years  before. 
The  other  platform  pronounced  slaves 
property  and  gave  a  citizen  the  right 
to  take  them  wherever  he  would. 
About  fifty  delegates  bolted,  the  anti- 
Douglas  platform  prevailed,  the  con- 
vention came  to  a  deadlock  on  candi- 
dates with  Douglas  possessing  a  clear 
majority  but  not  the  necessary  two- 
thirds,  and  then  it  adjourned  to  Balti- 
more to  finish  its  work.  Here,  when 
the  southern  delegations  found  the 
Douglas  people  in  the  saddle,  they 
promptly  withdrew,  taking  with  them 
the  permanent  chairman,  Caleb  Gush- 
ing of  Massachusetts.  The  regular 
convention  nominated  Douglas,  the 
bolting  convention  chose  Breckinridge 
as  its  standard  bearer,  and  the  bolters 
from  the  Charleston  convention  in  ses- 
sion at  Richmond,  ratified  the  choice 
of  Breckinridge. 

There  was  a  large  party  in  the  coun- 
try made  up  of  old  line  Whigs  who 
were  conservative.  They  were  neither 
secessionists  nor  rabid  anti-slavery 
men,  but  they  were  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  They  adopted  a 
short  platform,  simply  announcing 
their  faith  in  the  constitution  and  their 
fealty  to  the  Union.  They  nominated 
Bell  atid  Everett  and  their  appeal  was 
for  peace. 

The  Republicans  met  in  Chicago,  and 
there  in  the  first  "Wigwam,"  surround- 
ed by  ten  thousand  spectators,  adopted 
their  platform  and  nominated  their 
ticket.  The  leading  candidates  before 
the  convention  were  William  11.  Seward 
of  New  York,  with  the  field  against 
him;  Abraham  Lincoln,  strong  in  the 
west  but  little  known  elsewhere,  and 
Edward  Bates,  an  old  Uni  Whig  of 
Missouri,  who  was  put  forward  by 
Horace.  Greely  and  others  as  an  answer 


to  the  ct-.arso  that  the  Kepublic«u 
party    >»->--  geographical  or  sectional. 

Seward's  Identification  with  Know 
\  .  §  sm  *nd  tils  famous  "Irrepres- 
sible conflict"  speech,  hurt  htm  in  many 
sections.  William  Cullen  Bryant  pro- 
nounced him  a  good  man  in  had  com- 
doubtless  having  in  mind  the 
story  that  Thurlow  Weed  had  propos- 
ed to  give  charters  to  certain  New 
s.  ..  street  railways  if  they  in  turn 
would  give  half  a  million  dollars  to 
campaign  fund  if 
S<      >    '•  « v   <    nominated. 

When  the  balloting'  began  tt  looked 
,»s  if  it  would  bo  impossible  to  defeat 
Seward,  whose  candidacy  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  master-politician,  Thur- 
low Weed.  Even  so  hostile  an  observ- 
er .,s  Greely  telegraphed  his  paper 
that  it  looked  as  though  Seward  Had 
the  bulge  on  the  situation,  and  Murat 
tialstead  advised  his  papers  to  the 
same  effect.  But  during  the  night 
David  Davis.  who  was  managing 
Lincoln's     tight,    against    explicit     and 

>  rored   instructions   from   his   chief 
n<  ;     to     enter    upon     any     deal,     agreed 
l  ..leb   Smith    that    he   should    have 
....:. el      position      if      Indiana's     vote 
u,  ;f    swung    to    Lincoln,    and    made    the 
same   sort   of  a    deal    with    Cameron   of 
isj  Ivania. 
Another     incident     believed     to     have 
...i.i    a    btarnig    on    the    result,    was    the 
organization    of    a    big    claque    in     the 
galleries    in    favor    of    Lincoln.       Deter- 
mined  that   the   voice   of  Illinois   should 
be    heard   literally    in    the   convention,   a 
citizen    of   Chicago,    famous    for   a    voice 


that     was    able     to     make     Itself    heard 

ubove     the    roaring,   pf    the    mightiest 

tempest,     was     employed     to     leud     the: 

Lincoln    cheering.      He    was    assisted    by  i 

a    Democrat,    a    Dr.     \mes   of    the   same! 

City,        Meanwhile     tile     Seward     "enthu- 
siasm    brigade"     was     off     parading     the  I 
cil\     Willi    a    string    ot"    in  ass    bauds,    audi 

by  tin  tune  tbi\  returned  to  the  "Wig-  [ 
want"  the  galleries  were  filled  with1 
Lincoln  supporters  and  the  lire  doors  i 
closed.  j 

One  of  the  amusing  incidents  of  the 
convention  was  I  In.  introduction  by 
Joshua     bidding's    of    an    amendment    to 

the  platform,  reaffirming  the  doctrine 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  says  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal.  The  convention  voted 
it  down  and  Giddlngs  walked  out. 
hater  George  William  Curtis  address- 
ed the  delegates  and  wanted  to  know 
if  they  were  willing  to  go  on  record 
as  voting  down  the  best  part  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
convention  reconsidered,  adopted  the 
amendment,  and  pacified  Giddings  and 
his   friends. 

John  Hanks  made  the  popular  slogan 
of  the  "rail  splitter  for  President"  in 
the  Illinois  state  convention  two  years 
before,  when  he  walked  into  it  carry- 
ing on  his  shoulder  two  rails  bearing 
the  legend:  "Front  a  lot  made  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks  in 
the  Sangamon   Valley  in   1830." 

The  growth  of  the  abolition  senti- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of 
the   Republican    party   is    illustrated    by 


the  fact  that  when  Lincoln  delivered 
one  of  his  famous  pre-convention 
speeches  he  was  careful  to  say: 
"\\  rong   as  we.  think   slavery   is,   we  can 

yet    afford    to    let    It    alone    where    it    is, 
because   that   much  is  due   to   the  neces-  ' 
sily    arising     from    its    actual     presence 
in   the   nation." 

The     campaign     of     1N6U     was     not      as 
noisy    as    the    one     which     went    before, 
and    there    was    not    as    much    feeling    in 
evidence      as      there      was      four      years 
previous.       It     was     marked     by    an    at- 
tempt   on    the    part    of    the    three    anti- 
Republican      parties     to     get     together. 
Bell  of  the  Constitutional   Union    party, 
wanted    all    three    of    the    candidates    to 
withdraw  and   concentrate  on   one  man. 
He    authorized    Jefferson    Davis,    after- 
ward   president    of    the    Southern    Con- 
federacy,    to     enter     upon     negotiations 
1  looking      to      that     end.        Breckinridge 
J  also    expressed    to     Davis     his     willing- 
'   ntss    to   acquiesce    in    such    an    arrange- 
ment,   but    Douglas   declared    that    mat- 
ters   had   gone    too   far    for    him    to    with- j 
draw,     since     he     believed      that      with-  I 
,  drawal    would    mean    that    the    bulk    of  I 
'his   support    would   go   to   Lincoln.      But  I 
(:  there    had    been    a    time    when    Douglas  | 
I  was    willing    to    withdraw.      He    sent    a, 
',  letter  to  the   Baltimore  convention  say-  ' 
,  illg  that  if  he  stood  in   the   way    of   bar-  ] 
I  mpny,     his     name     should     be     removed 
from     consideration.        When     this     was 
suppressed,    he    sent    a    telegram    of    the  | 
same    import    to    the    chairman    of    the  ' 
New    York    delegation,    but    this    shared 
t  the  same  fate  and    Douglas   was   nonii- 
Jnated.      He    said*  "on    the'   stump  "that"  i? 
'-  he      could      have      had      the      unanimous 
nomination    of    his    party    on    its    plat- 
form   of    four    years    previous,    Lincoln 
could    have    carried    only    Vermont    and 
Massachusetts. 
J      The    campaign    was   characterized   by' 
"  the     first     big     stories     of     corruption' 
funds.      It    was    asserted    that    WUHani 
B.    Astor    had    given    a    million    dollars 
to    carry    New    York    against    Lincoln, 
and      that      other     big      merchants   had 
]  duplicated         his        contribution,         the" 
grounds    of    the    opposition    being    that 
Lincoln's      election      would      result      in 
secession     and     that     would     cut     their 
business  in  twain.  ^      '        - 
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THURLOW  WEED 
LINCOLN'S  FRIEND 

New  York  Editor  and  Statesman 

Shown  to  Have  Had  His 

Complete  Confidence. 


AiDED  IN  SELECTING  CABINET 


As   Leader  in   Politics   of  the    Empire 
State    Mr.    Weed    Was    Invited 
to  Springfield  to  Talk  Over 
the  Coming   Presi- 
dent's Advisers. 

/  ?/3 


New  traits  of  the  character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  his  appreciation  of  a 
compliment,  his  own  estimate  of  his 
inaugural  address  and  his  Insistence 
on  telling  the  truth,  even  though  It 
were  not  only  unpopular  but  humili- 
ating to  himself,  are  revealed  in  a 
letter  of  a  long  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Thurlow  Weed,  first 
editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
and  for  many  years  the  Republican 
leader,  of  the  state. ..  ,  .     .  ;; 

The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Weed  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  it  was  In 
praise  of  President  Lincoln's  inaugu- 
ral address  and  Of  his  speech  of  noti- 
fication. But  the  answer  is  in  the 
possession  of  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of 
Albany,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
state  committee  and  grandson  of  Mr. 
Weed.  In  it  President  Lincoln  ex- 
presses tlje  opinion  that  the  inaugural 
address  will  wear  as  well  as  or  better 
than  anything  else  he  has  produced. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that'  the  pres- 
ent generation  will  agree  with  his  es- 
timate of  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
address.  Pew.  persons  now  know,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  general  way,  what  it 
was  about,  while  his  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress has  become  one  of  the  classicss 
of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Weed  was  one  of  the  strong  per- 
sonalities of  the  convention  at  Chi- 
cago' which  nominated  Lincoln,  the 
head  of  the  New  York  delegation,  and 
in  charge  of  the  campaign  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  nomination  tof 
William  H.  Seward,  generally  regard- 
ed asthe  leading  candidate. 

The  defeat  of  Governor  Seward  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  Mr.  Weed, 
and  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
convention  city  he  was  asked  to  visit 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield.  He  did  not 
do  s6  at  that  time,  but  went  to  Iowa, 
where  he  had  planned  to  rest,  but  on 
his  way  back  to  Albany  he  did  stop 
and  had  a  five  hour  conversation  with 
the  nominee  of  his  party. 

It  was  that  conversation  that  began 
a  friendship  that  lasted  through  the 
life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  this  last  letter 
was  one  of  many  that  passed  between 
the  men.  They  were  ordinarily  in  re- 
lation to  national  matters,  but  not  in- 
frequently the  personal  element  crept 
Ux.      \ 


They  did  not  meet  again  until  after 
the  election,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  invited 
the  leader  of  the  party  in  New  York  to 
Springfield  to  talk  over  the  make-up  of 
a  cabinet.  Although  Mr.  Weed  had  se- 
!  lected  governors  and  their  cabinets  in 
I  New  York  state,  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  been  asked  by  a  president 
for  assistance  of  that  kind,  und  he  told 
Mr.  Lincoln  so.  They  discussed  men 
under  consideration,  but  Mr.  Weed 
admitted  in  his  autobiography  that 
the  men  were  Mr.  Lincoln's  selection, 
and  when  he  objected  to  this  one  or 
that  one  the  president-elect  (would, 
turn  the  conversation  by  one  of  his 
inimitable  stories. 

Some  of  the  letters  showed  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  a  grasp  of  political  detail 
with  which  he  had  not  been  credited. 
Alter  his  election  and  before  his  in- 
augural he  used  Mr.  Weed  to  convey 
to  a  convention  of  editors  his  view 
on  secession,  and  in  one  and  another 
the  correspondence  was  kept  up  even  I 
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Kessinger*s  Mid-West  Heview   Feb.  1928 


Lincoln's  Election 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
were   elected   in   the   same   way  ! 

The  regular  Republicans  nominated  Taft  ;  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans  nominated  Roosevelt,  and  be- 
cause of  Use   divided    Republican    Party,   Wilson    won. 

But  the  first  time  Wilson  did  not  have  a  majority 
of  the  nation's  votes. 

In  the  pre-Civil  War  election  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats nominated  Douglas;  the  Southern  Democrats 
nominated  Breckenridge ;  and  because  of  the  divided 
Democratic   Party,    Lincoln   was  elected. 

But  Lincoln  did  not  receive  the  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  country. 

Kessincer's  Mid-West  Review 

February,  ig?8 
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HEARING  THE  RETURNS  WITH  MR.  LINCOLN 


Of  events  in  American  history 
during  the  last  seventy-five  years, 
what  more  prised  assignment  could 
there  have  been  for  a  newspaper 
reporter  than  to  have  "covered" 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  election  day, 
1860 1  Below  are  reminiscences  of 
that  day  in  Springfield,  111.,  by  the 
late  Samuel  R.  Weed,  who  was 
then  a  reporter  for  a  St.  Louis 
newspaper.  They  were  written 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time. 

By   SAMUEL    R.    WEED 

THE  day  and  night  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  which  I  shall 
tell  were  the  most  important 
In  his  life  and,  in  the  tremen- 
dous consequences  which  ensued, 
the  most  important  to  the  country 
at  large.  I  refer  to  the  6th  day 
of  November,  1860,  and  to  the  night 
which  followed  it.  This  was  elec- 
tion day— the  day  which  made  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  President  of  the 
United  States: 

At  that  time  I  was  connected 
with  the  press  of  St.  Louis  and 
was  delegated  to  spend  the  day  and 
the  night  in  Springfield,  111.,  the 
home  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  My  special 
duty  was  to  remain  as  near  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  possible  and  to  prepare 
an  account  of  such  incidents  as 
might  be  deemed  interesting  to  the 
public  in  connection  -with  his  move- 
ments on  that  memorable  day, 
which  was  to  make  bis  life  a  part 
of  American  history  or  retire  him 
for  a  while  at  least  from  the  public 
gaze. 

I  reached  Springfield  about  10 
yclock  in  the  morning  and,  armed 
with  my  credentials  and  letters  of 
introduction,  was  soon  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's presence.  I  found  him  in  8 
private  room  attached  to  the  office 
if  the  Illinois  Secretary  of  State, 
which  he  had  occupied  as  a  sort  of 
headquarters  for  several  weeks. 
When  I  entered,  he  was  chatting 
with  three  or  four  friends  as  calmly 
and  as  amiably  as  if  he  bad  started 
on  a  picnic.  In  this  apartment  he 
had  received  many  of  the  men 
afterward  distinguished  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  and  also  on  her 
battlefields.  His  manner  was  quiet, 
unaffected  and  gracious,  and,  when 
I  informed  him  of  my  errand,  he 
smiled  and  hoped  I  would  manage 
to  enjoy  myself. 

I  SHALL  not  undertake  to  describe 
Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  appear- 
ance. The  pictures  of  him,  then 
and  now  so  well  known,  give  a  fair 
idea  of  how  he  looked.  He  was  then, 
and  always,  pre-eminently  a  plain 
man.  I  cannot  easily  forget  that  he 
was  tall  and  angular,  or  that  he  had 
pretty  long  legs,  especially  when 
they  were  elevated  to  the  top  of  a 
stove,  as  he  sat  in  a  chair  tipped 
,  backward.  As  I  first  saw  him  I 
I  could  not  justify  the  reports  that 
were  everywhere  circulated  about 
j  his  lack  of  personal  beauty. 
/  On  this  day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in 
one  of  his  most  amiable  moods,  but 
he  did  not  jest  or  crack  jokes  (as 
his  enemies  charged  was  his  daily 
habit)  in  discussing  the  perilous 
condition  of  the  country.  I  thought 
i hen— and  have  not  changed  my 
mind  since— that  whatever  humor 
or  sense  of  humor  there  was  in 
him  came  spontaneously  and  that 
if  he  had  tried  to  be  humorous  he 
would  have  failed, 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  lively  Interest 
in  the  election,  but  it  was  noticea- 
ble that  he  scarcely  ever  alluded  to 
himself  or  his  candidacy.  He  was 
Interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  lo- 
cal candidates  of  his  town,  county 
and  State  and  to  have  heard  his  re- 
marks one  would  have  concluded 
that  the  District  Attorneyship  of  a 
county  in  Illinois  was  of  far  more 
Importance  than  the  Presidency  it- 
self. Once  he  mentioned  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature  in  one  of 
these  counties  who  he  hoped  would 
be  elected,  and  he  would  be,  Mr. 
Lincoln  added,  "if  he  didn't  find 
Abe  Lincoln  too  heavy  r  load 
rarry  on  the  same  ticket."  At 
other  time  he  said  that  elections 
this  country  were  like  "big  boils" 
-  they  caused  a  great  deal  of  pain 
before  they  came  to  a  bead,  but 
after  the  trouble  was  over  the  body 


The  Unpublished  Story  of  a  Reporter  Who  Spent  Election 
Day  of  1860  in  Springfield  With  the  Candidate 


in  better  health  than  before. 
He  hoped  that  the  bitterness  of  the 
canvass  woud  pass  away  "as  easily 
as  the  core  of  a  boil." 

There  were  many  quaint  sayings 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  day  in 
reply,  or  by  way  of  repartee,  to  re- 
marks made  in  his  presence.  The 
idea  seemed  general  even  among 
his  intimate  friends  that  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  provoke  from  him 
something  funny  by  saying  some- 
thing in  his  presence  which  would 
be  called  "smart"   or  "witty"  and 


byterian  church  in  McLean  County 
in  Illinois  holding  a  congregational 
meeting  to  vote  a  call  to  a  pastor. 
The  elders  and  deacons  and  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  church  had  united 
In  recommending  a  certain  man, 
and  It  was  supposed  he  would  be 
called  unanimously;  but  In  an  evil 
hour  somebody  got  hold  of  the 
man's  likeness  and  exhibited  it  to 
the  sisters.  They  didn't  like  the 
wart  he  had  on  his  nose,  so  they 
turned  out  in  force  and  voted  down 
the    call.     There    was    a    constant 


safely  through  the  trying  scenes  to 
come."  I  recall  these  words  now 
with  some  pleasure  because  they 
have  been  abundantly  justlfie-l  by 
later  events. 

We  remained  together  until  the 
lunch  hour  arrived  and  then  sepa- 
rated for  an  hour.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  State  House  he 
announced  that  he  would  now  go 
out  and  vote,  as  he  believed  It  to 
be  every  man's  duty  to  vote, 
whether  he  was  a  candidate  or  not. 
He   went    forth    from    the    building 


Lincoln  ; 
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call  forth  a  witty  reply.  Most  of 
these  attempts  were  decided  fail- 
ures. Something  was  said  about 
the  fusionists  in  New  York;  he  re- 
marked that  they  would  probably 
get  into  Buch  a  row  going  up  Salt 
River  as  to  "obstruct  navigation" 
thereafter.  One  of  his  few  humor- 
ous remarks  was  that  it  was  lucky 
for  him  that  "the  women  couldn't 
vote,"  otherwise  the  monstrous 
portraits  of  him  which  had  been 
circulated  during  the  canvass  by 
friends  as  well  as  by  foes  would 
surely  defeat  him. 

Turning  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Illinois  (O.  M.  Hatch),  he  said 
with  a  smile,  "Hatch,  I  tell  you 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  that 
idea  than  you  suppose." 

He  then  related  a  story  of  a  Pres- 


stream  of  good  nature  in  all  of  his 
sayings  that  day.  His  good  nature 
never  deserted  him,  and  yet  under- 
neath I  thought  I  saw  an  air  of 
seriousness,  which  In  reality  domi- 
nated the  man.  When  I  returned 
to  St.  Louis  on  Nov.  7,  1860,  I  wrote 
the  following: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  pic- 
tured to  the  world  by  bis  political 
and  personal  enemies  as  a  jester,  a 
comic  story-teller,  a  common  sort 
of  jury  lawyer  whose  special  voca- 
tion it  is  to  raise  a  laugh.  But  he  is 
quite  as  serious  as  a  majority  of 
men  and  has  a  serious  air  at  times 
which  almost  borders  on  the  sol- 
emn. I  believe  he  will  be  found 
serious  enough  when  the  occasion 
requires  It,  and  that  he  may  be 
depended  upon  to  carry  the  people 


accompanied   by    myself  and   th 
or   four   of    his    immediate    friends 
and     walked     rapidly     across 
State    House     Square    toward     the 
polls. 

By  this  time  "the  boys"  had  got 
wind  of  his  approach  and  with  en- 
tire good  humor  began  to  block  the 
way  by  crowding  the  sidewalk  In 
front  of  him.  In  a  few  moments 
there  was  an  impromptu  ovation 
from  Wb  townsmen  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  a  way  was  opened 
so  that  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  could  carry  out  his 
intention  to  cast  his  vote.  But  it 
was  a  good-natured  crowd  and 
showed  a  warm  affection  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  spite  of  its  boisterous- 
ness.  Indeed  this  local  tribute  was 
a  fitting  prelude   to   the   handsome 


majority  he  received  in  his  Demo- 
cratic  home. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  long  remain 
outdoors  but  speedily  returned  to 
his  old  quarters  in  the  State  House, 
pursued  to  the  very  door  by  some 
of  his  more  eager  admirers.  By  4 
o'clock  he  began  to  receive  occay 
slonal  telegrams  giving  estimates 
of  the  majorities  or  votes  in  sev- 
eral localities.  Among  them  was  a 
curious  dispatch  from  Charleston, 
S.  C,  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  elected  because. 
If  so,  South  Carolina  "would  soon 
be  free."  He  laughed  at  this  mes- 
sage because  the  sentiment  seemed 
a  familiar  one  inasmuch  as  (he  ex- 
plained to  me)  he  had  received 
several  letters,  some  signed  by  the 
writers,  and  some  anonymous,  of 
the  same  tenor  and  effect.  This 
message  he  handed  to  Mr.  Hatch 
and  told  him  that  the  sender  of  It 
would  bear  watching.  I  did  not  see 
the  message  to  read  f'„  but  was 
told  it  was  from  an  ex-member  of 
Congress. 

There  were  telegrams  likewise 
from  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania, 
giving  Mr.  Lincoln  good  cheer  from 
those  States  and  somebody  sent 
him  a  dispatch  from  Boston  to  the 
effect  that  Massachusetts  had 
given  the  Republicans  50,000— a 
clear  case,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  of  the 
Dutch  taking  Holland. 

Now  the  little  private  room  was 
well  filled  with  friends  and  fellow 
citizens  who  came  to  exchange  con- 
gratulations and  to  hear  the  news. 
It  was  accepted  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion by  5  o'clock  that  the  Repub- 
licans had  triumphed,  although 
there  were  only  here  and  there  a 
few  scattering  returns  (or  esti- 
mates of  those  who  had  been 
watching  the  polls  all  day)  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion. 

SHORTLY  after  5  o'clock  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sought  his  modest  home. 
He  remained  in  the  privacy  of 
his  dwelling  until  about  7  P.  M.  In 
the  Interim  a  Republican  mass  meet- 
ing was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  returns.  It  was  held 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the 
Illinois   Capitol. 

While  this  was  going  on  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the 
manager  of  the  local  telegraph  of- 
fice in  Springfield  to  accommodate 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  few  friends  in 
the  operating  room,  which  was  in 
the  second  story  of  a  two-story 
brick  building  opposite  the  State 
House.  It  probably  was  7:30 
o'clock  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  accom- 
panied by  his  old  friend,  State 
Treasurer  Dubois,  O.  M.  Hatch,  his 
private  secretary,  and  myself,  as- 
cended the  staircase  of  the  Spring- 
field telegraph  office. 

TH~F  earlier  returns  were  frag- 
mentary-and  came  from  scat- 
tered precincts  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  They  were  Greek  to  me, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  under- 
stand their  bearing  on  the  general 
result  in  the  State  and  commented 
upon  every  return  by  way  of  compar- 
ison with  previous  elections.  He  un- 
derstood at  a  glance  whether  it  was 
a  loss  or  gain  to  his  party.  There  was 
great  glee  on  his  face  when  a  dis- 
patch arrived  from  Saline,  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Illinois 
commonly  known  as  Egypt.  This 
county  in  1856  gave  just  one  vote 
for  General  Fremont,  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  to  nearly  2,000  for 
Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. But  now  the  news  was  flashed 
over  the  wires  that  three  of  the 
principal  precincts  in  Saline  gave 
Mr.  Lincoln  nearly  200  majority 
over  Douglas.  He  laughed  heartily 
and  exclaimed  that  that  was  "a 
tribute  from  Egypt  to  the  success 
of  our  public  school  fund."  The 
Interest  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  local 
results  in  Illinois  seemed  greater 
than  In  the  Presidential  vote  of 
other  States. 

By  9  o'clock  the  returns  came 
from  more  distant  points.  They 
seemed  all  one  way.  The  Interest 
oJ  that  little  circle  was  increased  in 
proportion  as  the  success  of  Mr, 
Lincoln  appeared  to  be  assured,  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  the  calm- 
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est  one  in  the  room.  By  this  time 
an  impromptu  meeting  was  organ- 
ized on  the  sidewalk,  composed  of 
people  who  could  not  wait  for  the 
returns  In  the  State  House  meeting. 

By  10  o'clock  It  began  to  be 
noticed  that  there  was  not  a.  single 
word  from  New  York.  Mr.  Lincoln 
betrayed  his  anxiety  by  remarking 
that  "the  news  would  come  quick 
enough  if  it  was  good,  and  if  bad, 
he  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  hear 
it."  About  half  past  10  a  private 
message  was  received,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  signed  by  Thurlow 
Weed,  which  was  as  follows:  "We 
are  encouraged  at  this  hour  to  be- 
lieve you  have  carried  this  State." 
Mr.  Lincoln  read  this  dispatch  the 
first  time  in  silence  and  then  read 
it  aloud.  He  remarked  that  the 
news  was  satisfactory  so  far,  only 
It  was  not  conclusive. 

Then  the  New  Jersey  returns  Be- 
gan to  excite  surprise,  as  report 
after  report  gave  Fusion  majorities. 
The  cheering  returns  from  all  parts 
of  New  Lugia.iU,  which  by  tais 
time,  past  11  o'clock,  began  to  ar- 
rive in  profusion,  banished  the  de- 
pressing- effect  of  the  New  Jersey 
returns.  But  It  is  only  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  hour  passed  slowly 
and  even  Mr,  Lincoln  began  to  be- 
tray for  the  second  time  his  anxiety 
about  N«rw  York.  It  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  New  York 
was  Indeed  the  "pivotal"  State. 

ALL  our  doubts  were  once  more 
set  in  motion  by  the  receipt  of 
"  a  message  about  11:30  o'clock, 
from  Simeon  Draper,  chairman*  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee, 
which  ran  thus:  "We  have  made 
steady  gains  everywhere  throughout 
the  State,  but  the  city  returns  are 
not  sufficiently  forward  to  make  us 
sure  of  the  result,  although  we  are 
quite  sanguine  a  great  victory  has 
been  won." 

Of  course  this  dispatch  gave  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  great  joy. 
Mr.  Lincoln  alone  was  silent.  He 
had  stood  up  while  reading  the 
message  (which  was  a  private  one 
addressed  to  himself)  but  now  sat 
down  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habit,  said  nothing.  A  moment 
later  Lyman  Trumbull,  then  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
had  been  making  Republican 
speeches  for  two  months  In  Illinois, 
rushed  frantically  into  the  room 
and,  embracing  Mr.  Lincoln  most 
cordially,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone: 
"Uncle  Abe,  you're  the  next  Pres- 
ident, and  I  know  it."  He  had  just 
heard  the  Draper  dispatch  read  and 
was  eager  to  offer  his  congratu- 
lations. 

By  this  time  the  Springfield  boys 
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had  heard  It,  too,  and  the  great 
crowd  which  had  filled  the  State 
House  surged  into  the  street  and 
began  a  wild  sort  of  cheering,  yell- 
ing and  shouting  like  a  thousand 
madmen  suddenly  let  loose  from 
their  keepers.  It  was  pretty  hard 
to  maintain  even  a  commonplace 
dignity  inside  the  telegraph  office 
while  so  much  noise  and  excitement 
was  going  on  outside.  But  Mr. 
Lincoln  remained  calm  through 
it  all  and,  as  he  alone  sat  in  a 
chair,  remarked:  "Not  too  fast,  my 
friends.  Not  too  fast,  it  may  not 
be  over  yet,"  This  was  said  in  his 
slowest  speech  and  in  his  most 
serious  manner. 

The  next  half-hour  was  spent  in 
anxious  suspense,  lest  the  fear  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself  should  be  real- 
ized. We  could  not  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  real 
doubt  of  the  result,  but  as  it  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Lincoln  felt 
nervous  and  uncertain,  we  all 
shared  to  some  extent  his  feelings. 
A  multitude  of  dispatches  continued 


to  arrive  from  all  quarters,  includ- 
ing New  York.  They  were  all  so 
favorable  that  once  Mr,  Dubois 
asked,  "Well,  Uncle  Abe,  are  you 
satisfied  now?"  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied with  a  smile,  "Well,  the 
agony  is  most  over,  and  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  go  to  bed." 

A  PARTICULARLY  favorable  re- 
port came  from  Virginia  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bell  and  Everett 
party  claimed  they  had  carried  the 
State.  Mr.  Lincoln  suggested  that 
this  was  the  most  hopeful  return  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  he  had 
heard  and  he  hoped  the  majority 
was  so  large  as  to  crush  out  the  fire- 
eaters  completely.  He  spoke  with 
considerable  emphasis  and  satisfac- 
tion about  the  strength  shown  for 
the  conservative  American  ticket  in 
the  border  States.  Probably  he  was 
thinking  even  then  that  these  votes 
represented  a  sentiment  of  love  for 
the  Union  which  would  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  ultra  secessionists. 
But  these  minor  details  were  soon 


forgotten  when  the  climax 
reached  by  a  sudden  call  from  the 
telegraph  manager,  who  said  in  a 
half-excited  tone,  "Mr.  Lincoln, 
here  Is  news  which  will  do  you 
good."  He  replied,  "Read  It."  The 
dispatch,  like  the  former  one, 
private,  addressed  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  signed  by  Simeon  Draper.  It 
was  dated  New  York  City,  mid- 
night, and  was  as  follows:  "The 
Fusion  majorities  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  will  not  exceed  35.000, 
which  insures  us  the  State  by  50,000 
majority.  We  tender  you  our 
gratulations  upon  this  magnificent 
victory." 

This  dispatch  was  handed  to  Mr 
Lincoln  and  read  by  him  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  pleasure.  He  would 
have  been  a  more  remarkable  i 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  who  could 
have  concealed  his  pleasure  upon 
such  an  occasion.  That  dispatch 
gave  htm  the  assurance  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  It  wi 
moment  later  read  aloud  from  the 
window   of  the   telegraph  office   to 
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the  crowd  In  waiting,  and  as  its  last 
echoes  rang  out  upon  the  midnight 
air  a  shout  went  up  which  was 
carried  from  street  to  street  like 
the  rush  of  many  waters. 

It  seemed  to  startle  men  and  wo- 
men from  their  beds  and  many  a 
window  in  Springfield  was  lifted 
and  an  inquiry  sent  forth  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  shouting,  although 
most  of  the  people  seemed  to  know 
intuitively  what  it  meant.  A  church 
bell  was  rung  unH  excited  crowds 
began  to  renew  the  campaign  songs 
of  the  early  evening.  In  the  little 
office  there  was  a  scene  of  hand- 
shaking and  congratulation  as 
hearty  and  vigorous  as  possible. 
The  telegraph  operators  left  their 
instruments  for  a  moment  and 
joined  in  the  greetings  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

PTTHE  coolest  man  In  that  company 

J_  was  the  President-elect.  When 
the  noise  had  partially  subsided 
Mr.  Lincoln  asked  for  the  Draper 
dispatch,  and  when  he  had  received 
it  he  put  it  into  his  pocket  and  said 
it  was  about  time  he  "went  home 
and  told  the  news  to  a  tired  woman 
who  was  sitting  up  for  him."  He 
then  called  for  his  overcoat  and 
when  it  was,  adjusted  he  thanked 
the  telegraph  manager  and  chief 
operator  for  their  kindness  and 
started  downstairs. 

A  carriage  was  in  waiting  to 
carry  him  home.  He  was  weary  in 
body  and  mind  and  was  probably 
as  sincerely  anxious  as  anybody  to 
get  away  from  the  noise  to  the 
privacy  of  his  family.  But  he  was 
not  to  escape  so  easily.  He  was 
hardly  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
n  a  fresh  delegation  met  him 
and  insisted  that  he  should  go  with 
them— nay,  they  almost  dragged 
him  to  a  neighboring  restaurant, 
where  in  an  upstairs  room  a  spread 
of  refreshments  had  been  prepared 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
local  Republicans.  With  his  ac- 
customed good  nature,  Mr.  Lincoln 
remarked  that  as  he  had  been  "In 
the  hands  of  his  friends  for  the  past 
five  months  he  might  as  well  make 

:  one.  night  more." 

The  female  enthusiasm  bubbled 
up  so  spontaneously  that  somehow 
(and,  although  present,  I  never 
zould  tell  exactly  how  it  began)  a 
movement  was  started  to  kiss  the 

dear  man."  Before  he  had  time 
to  either  protest  or  retreat  at  least 
half  dozen  girls  and  their  mothers 
had  saluted  him  with  hearty  kisses 
on  the  cheek— though  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  cheek  every  time. 
His  good-humored  resistance  was 
quite  in  vain  and  he  finally  yielded, 
(  Continued  on  Page  21  > 
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(  Continued  from  Page  9  ) 

(with  the  suggestion  that  this  was 
"a  form  of  coercion  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  or  Congress." 
He  surrendered  meekly  enough  and 
took  the  proffered  kisses  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  to 
which  he  had,  on  that  day,  been 
elected.  The  women  simplified  his 
task  by  forming  a  line  in  Indian 
file  and  circling  around  the  table 
as    they    greeted    him    with    their 

I  salutes  on  the  "fire  and  fall  back" 

principle. 

*  *  * 

BY  8  o'clock  the  next  morning 
there  was  a  booming  of  can- 
non in  Springfield,  and  the 
early  trains,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
farm  wagons  and  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  commenced  to  arrive  with 
their  loads  of  people,  anxious  to 
see  and  congratulate  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  appeared  in  his  old  quarters  at 
the  State  House  by  10  o'clock  and 
was  speedily  surrounded  by  his  old 
friends  and  neighbors.  While  he 
seemed  in  good  spirits  and  received 
these  friendly  greetings  with  a  sin- 
cere pleasure  and  good  nature 
there  was  a  sort  of  sadness  in  his 
face  which  was  remarked  by  more 
than  one  of  those  present.  But  he 
kept  it  under,  amid  the  warm  con- 
gratulations which  poured  in  upon 
him,  and  conversed  with  all  who 
got  near  enough  to  him  for  the 
purpose  with  his  old-time  freedom. 
He  sat  a  portion  of  the  time  in  a 
big  armchair  with  his  feet  on  the 


upper  edge  of  a  large  stove  and 
had  a  word  for  everybody.  Very 
early  in  the  day  he  had  said  to 
one  group  of  callers,  "Well,  boys, 
your  troubles  are  over  now,  but 
mine  have  just  commenced."  He 
repeated  this  remark  a  half-dozen 
times  in  two  hours  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  came  direct  from  his 
heart. 

After  a  while  the  callers  became 
so  numerous  that  he  stood  up  and 
held  a  regular  levee  and  took  every 
offered  hand. 

It  was  amusing  to  witness  this 
demonstration,  but  it  was  so  nat- 
ural, sincere  and  hearty  that  no 
one  could  question  the  admiration 
with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re- 
garded by  his   neighbors. 

An  old  gray-haired,  grizzled  farm- 
er shook  hands  with  him,  and  as 
he  did  so  exclaimed,  "Uncle  Abe, 
I  didn't  vote  for  yer,  but  I  am 
mighty  glad  yer  elected  just  the 
same." 

The  President-elect  quickly  re- 
plied, "Well,  my  old  friend,  when 
a  man  has  been  tried  and  pro- 
nounced not  guilty  he  hasn't  any 
right  to  find  fault  with  the  jury." 

There  were  times,  doubtless,  in 
his  after  life  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  nobler  and  grander  to  those 
around  him  than  on  the  day  and 
night  which  witnessed  his  first 
election  to  the  Presidency,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  seemed  more  nat- 
ural and  manly  or  self-possessed  in 
any  emergency  than  on  the  occa- 
sion I  have  described. 
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Party  Leaders 
Call   Lincoln 
Political  Ace 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12  (/Pi 
— Abraham  Lincoln  was  praised 
last  night  as  a  first  rate  political 
leader  by  both  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley,  National  Demo- 
cratic Chairman,  and  Alt'  M. 
Landon,  1936  Republican  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Speaking  from  the  same  plat- 
form at  a  banquet  here,  where  Lin- 
coln lived  for  many  years  before 
becoming  President,  Mr.  Farley 
termed  the  Great  Emancipator  "a 
first-class  political  leader"  and  Mr. 
Landon  called  him  "a  practical 
politician"  and  "a  man  who  is  re- 
membered, not  only  for  victories 
won,  but  for  humanity  served." 

"Being  a  first-class  political 
leader,"  the  Postmaster  General 
said,  "Lincoln  had  the  wisdom  to 
call  in  and  consult  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  men.  Again  with  fine  po- 
litical instinct,  he  frequently  al- 
lowed his  visitors  to  believe  that 
they  were  really  initiating  the  pol- 
icy of  the  country." 

Mr.  Farley  said  it  seemed  pos- 
sible "thaf  if  Lincoln  had  taken 
office  immediately  upon  his  elec- 
tion in  November,  1860,  instead  of 
having  to  wait  until  March  of  1861, 
the  Civil  War  might  have  been 
avoided." 

"The  reason  I  think  so,"  he 
added,  "is  that  passions  were 
running  high  in  1860,  and  the  only 
chance  of  avoiding  the  Civil  War 
lay  in  bringing  together,  by  politi- 
cal methods,  the  moderates  of  both 
the  North  and  of  the  South. 

"But  during  the  months^between 
election  and  inauguration,  a  Presi- 
dent-elect cannot  do  very  much  to 
guide  political  movements." 

Mr.  Farley  described  democracy 
as  "a  vast  co-operative  scheme" 
and  termed  extremism  a  "crime" 
and  a  "blunder." 

"Elsewhere,  we  see  a  world  tear- 
ing itself  to  pieces  as  group  fights 
group,  doctrine  clashes  with  doc- 
trine, and  nations  war  upon  na- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  has  steadily  preserved  the 
ideal  of  good  will,  of  moderation, 

of    incf  ino  " 
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THE    IOWA   GERMANS   IN  THE   ELECTION   OF   1860 


By  Charles  Wilson  Emery 


The  German-Americans  In  National  Politics  In  1860 

In  the  stormy  period  of  the  1850  's  the  young  American 
nation  was  trying  by  democratic  processes  to  determine  its 
future  way  of  life.  Many  of  its  statesmen  had  come  to  realize 
that  the  agrarian  civilization  of  the  South  based  upon  slavery 
and  the  new  industrial  civilization  of  the  North  were  in- 
compatable.  They  saw  that  if  the  nation  was  to  endure,  one 
of  these  opposed  cultures  must  predominate.  It  was  a  critical 
choice  which  the  Americans  were  forced  to  make  in  that 
trying  decade,  and  the  problem  was  only  resolved  by  a  bitter 
civil  war. 

Strangely  enough,  circumstances  transpired  which  gave 
the  new  German-American  citizens,  largely  untrained  in 
American  ideas  and  ideals,  an  importance  in  deciding  this 
question  which  was  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  numerical 
strength.  The  Presidential  election  contest  was  closely  fought 
in  1860,  and  the  winner,  Abraham  Lincoln,  received  fewer 
popular  votes  than  his  combined  opponents,  becoming  the 
fourth  minority  President  of  the  United  States.  In  so  close 
an  election  a  small  minority  group  without  strong  allegiance 
to  either  party  could,  if  well  led  and  united,  wield  tremendous 
influence. 

The  German  born  Americans  comprised  such  a  group.  Al- 
though only  1,301,136,  or  4.73%,  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1860  were  of  German  birth,  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  immigrants  had  settled  in 
those  states  west  of  the  Appalachians  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
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gave  them  great  political  significance.1  Professor  A.  B.  Faust 

says  that  in  1860  : 

The  Germans  clearly  held  the  balance  of  power  at  the  polls 
in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  in 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connecticut.2 

The  unity  of  the  German-Americans  was  another  element 
in  their  political  strength.  Like  other  foreign  language 
groups,  the  German  immigrants  were  clannish.  They  lived 
in  settlements  and  certain  cities — Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  and  Davenport — came  to  be  known  as  German  cities. 
The  German  language  press  was  large  and  active.  According 
to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  1854,  it  consisted  of  eighty-eight 
papers  in  that  year.  Devotedly  following  their  able  leaders, 
the  German- Americans  presented  a  nearly  solid  political  front 
in  1860. 

Until  1850  the  great  majority  of  German-Americans  were 
Jacksonian  Democrats,  largely  because  the  Democratic  party 
had  always  been  the  party  of  the  immigrants  and  the  "com- 
mon people. ' '  After  the  Mexican  War,  however,  the  increased 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  and  the  arrival  of  the 
"emigres"  from  the  German  Revolutions  of  1848  led  many 
Germans  to  renounce  their  ties  to  the  Democracy.  The  "forty 
eighters, "  who  soon  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  German- 
Americans,  hated  slavery  as  another  form  of  the  oppression 
from  which  they  had  fled.  Therefore,  when  in  1853  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  his  German  followers 
deserted  the  Democratic  party  by  the  thousands.3 

The  problem  of  finding  a  party  which  stood  for  political 
principles  to  which  they  could  subscribe  confronted  those  who 
had  left  the  Democracy.  The  great  opposition  party,  the 
Whigs,  was  decadent,  ineffectual,  and  in  the  process  of  dis- 
integration. No  major  party  appeared  to  take  its  place  as  an 
opponent   of   the   Democratic  measures  which  the   Germans 


^Population  of  the  United  States  in  1860;  Compiled  from  the  Original  Returns 
of  the  Eighth  Census,  Joseph  C.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  Census,  Washington, 
864,   p.   xxviii. 

2Albert  Bernhardt  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States,  New  York, 
1909,   1:462. 

3Frank  I.  Herriott,  "The  Conference  of  German  Republicans  in  the  Deutsches 
Haus,  Chicago,  May  14-15,  1860."  Reprint  from  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  for  1928,  pp.  11-12. 
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had  found  so  distasteful.  Some  of  the  German  voters  did 
ally  themselves  with  the  Whig  party.  Others  supported  the 
Free  Soil  party,  newly  organized  by  those  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories.  Der  Bund  Freier 
Manner,  an  independent  anti-slavery  party,  was  organized  by 
German  radicals  in  Louisville  in  1853,  and  spread  through 
most  of  the  Western  states.4  Needless  to  say,  the  American, 
or  ' '  Know-Nothing, ' '  party,  which  was  definitely  anti-foreign 
and  anti-Catholic,  gained  no  German  adherents. 

When  the  Republican  party  was  organized  in  1854  and 
1855  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  and  to  succeed  the 
party  of  Clay  as  a  proponent  of  internal  improvements,  a 
protective  tariff,  and  a  strong  central  government  thousands 
of  Germans  attached  themselves  to  it.  Among  the  German 
leaders  who  took  an  active  part  in  early  Republican  councils 
were  Gustav  Korner  and  George  Schneider  of  Illinois,  Philip 
Dorheimer    of    Buffalo,    and    Carl    Schurz   of   Wisconsin. 

Nineteen  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  on  June  17,  1856,  were  German- 
Americans.  George  Schneider  composed  the  tenth  plank 
in  the  platform  adopted  by  this  convention.  This  resolution, 
which  was  an  assurance  to  German  voters  that  the  party 
had  their  interest  at  heart,  condemned  all  proscriptive  legis- 
lation. It  was  an  open  challenge  to  the  nativistic  element 
within  the  party.5  During  the  campaign  that  followed,  the 
"forty  eighters"  worked  strenuously  for  Fremont,  the  Re- 
publican nominee.  Although  the  Republicans  lost  the  election, 
the  labor  of  these  German  leaders  bore  fruit.  Schurz  estimated 
that  300,000  German  votes  were  cast  for  Fremont  in  1856  in 
Illinois,   Indiana,   Iowa,   AVisconsin,   Michigan,   and   Ohio.6 

Although  these  Germans  gave  the  Republican  cause  strong- 
support  in  1856,  there  were  elements  within  the  party  or- 
ganization that  antagonized  the  new  citizens.  In  addition  to 
the  nativistic  element,  there  was  a  puritanical  group  within 
the  party  which  attempted  to  regulate  Sunday  observance 
and  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This  ran  counter 
to   the   German's   interpretation   of   individual    liberty    and 

■•Faust,  op.  cit.,  11:130-190. 
eHerriott,  op.   cit.,  p.   58. 

6Frederick  Franklin  Schrader,  The  Germans  in  the  Making  of  America,  Boston, 
1924,  p.  194. 
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separation  of  church  and  state.  Naturally  the  Democrats  were 
quick  to  point  out  to  the  Germans  the  harshness  of  these  ele- 
ments.' 

The  activities  of  Know-Nothings  under  the  cover  of  Re- 
publicanism made  the  German-Americans  particularly  anx- 
ious. Less  than  two  months  after  the  election  of  President 
Buchanan,  a  bill  was  sponsored  in  Congress  by  Republican 
representatives  which  would  have  required  a  foreigner  to 
reside  twenty-one  years  in  this  country  before  he  should 
be  allowed  to  vote.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  a  Democratic 
majority.8  Further  evidence  of  the  existance  of  nativism  with- 
in the  Republican  party  appeared  in  1857  when  Carl  Schurz 
was  defeated  for  lieutenant-governor  of  Wisconsin  by  the 
same  Republicans  who  had  used  his  name  to  decoy  German 
votes  for  the  Republican  ticket.6 

There  was,  however,  no  organized  movement  among  the 
German  Republicans  to  protest  against  nativism  within  the 
party  until  1859.  In  that  year  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  the  Republicans  were  in  a  large  majority, 
passed  what  was  known  as  the  "Two  Year"  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution.  This  provided  that  :10 

No  person  of  foreign  birth  shall  be  allowed  to  vote,  nor  shall 
he  be  eligible  for  office,  unless  he  shall  have  resided  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  for  two  years  subsequent  to  his  naturali- 
zation and  shall  be  otherwise  qualified  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  state 
whose  affirmative  vote  made  it  a  law.  So  evident  was  the 
activity  of  the  Massachusetts  Republicans  in  behalf  of  this 
proscription  that  Republicans  in  other  states  could  not  dis- 
avow the  action  although  they  did  condemn  it." 

Immediately  a  storm  of  protest  arose  from  the  German 
Republicans.  Although  the  German  press  was  angered,  it  was 
not  united  in  either  its  conclusions  or  its  recommendations. 
A  movement  was  initiated  to  call  a  national  convention  of 
German   Republicans   during  the   summer  of   1859,    but    it 

'Faust,  op.  cit.,  11:31. 

8Iowa  Weekly  Democrat,  Sigourney,  Iowa,  Oct.   26,   1860;   Nov.  2,   1860. 
"Faust,  op.   cit.,   11:134. 

10Iouia  Democratic  Enquirer,    Muscatine,  Iowa,   Sept.   29,    1859. 
"Ibid.,  June  2,   18S9. 
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failed.12  The  assurances  of  friendship  given  the  adopted  citi- 
zens by  the  western  Republicans  undoubtedly  helped  to  hold 
their  allegiance  to  the  new  party. 

Had  nativism  seemed  to  the  Germans  to  be  the  greatest 
issue  facing  the  Republican  party  in  1859  they  would  prob- 
ably have  left  the  organization  without  even  making  an  at- 
tempt to  alter  party  policy.  But  by  this  time  they  were 
thoroughly  aroused  over  the  slavery  question  and  were  bent 
upon  forcing  the  nomination  for  President  of  a  man  whose 
anti-slavery  attitude  was  strong  and  sure.  William  Henry 
Seward  of  New  York  was  the  German  Republicans'  first 
choice  for  President,13  Lincoln  had  also  made  himself  accept- 
able to  the  German  element  by  his  clear  statements  on  slavery 
and  Know-Nothingism. 

The  desires  of  the  German  Republicans  in  regard  to  the 
platform  of  1860  were  as  definite  as  was  their  choice  of 
candidate." 

A  minimum  of  demands  of  the  German  radicals  embraced  the 
following:  1.  Repeal  of  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  law;  2.  Pro- 
tection of  citizens  of  free  states  sojourning  within  the  slave  states; 
3.  Freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  of  assembling  in  the  southern 
states  as  well  as  in  the  northern;  and,  4.  Abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District   of   Columbia,   which   depends   solely  upon   Congress. 

Some  within  the  Republican  councils  in  1859  and  1860  felt 
only  a  moderate  candidate,  who  was  not  unfavorable  to 
slavery  and  Americanism,  could  be  elected  President.  This 
group,  led  by  Horace  Greeley  and  his  New  York  Tribune, 
inaugurated  a  movement  for  the  candidacy  of  Judge  Edward 
0.  Bates,  of  St.  Louis,  many  months  before  the  national 
convention.  Because  of  Judge  Bates'  pro-slavery  and  na- 
tivistic  views  he  was  unacceptable  to  the  German  Republi- 
cans; and  as  his  campaign  gained  momentum,  it  met  stiff 
opposition  from  the  Germans. 

On  March  7,  1860,  the  Germans  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  called 
together  by  Henry  Ramming,  associate  editor  of  Der  Demo- 
krat  of  that  city,  held  a  mass  meeting  to  discuss  the  proper 
attitude  for  the  Germans  to  maintain  in  the  coming  contest 


1:Herriott,   op.   cit.,   p.   90. 
lsFaust,  op.  cit.,  11:134-135. 

"Theodor    Olshausen,    in    New    York    Abendzeilung,    January,    1860,    quoted    in 
Herriott,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  a  series  of  resolutions  denouncing  the  conserv- 
ative element  in  the  party  and  Judge  Bates  in  particular. 
The  resolutions  concluded  with  the  statement  that  "we 
therefore  under  no  circumstances  will  vote  for  the  Hon. 
Edward  Bates."15 

The  German  Republicans  of  New  York  City,  probably  in- 
fluenced by  the  Davenport  meeting  of  March  7,  adopted 
seven  resolutions  on  March  13,  denouncing  the  Massachusetts 
amendment  and  demanding  a  presidential  candidate  who 
was  unequivocally  opposed  to  Know-Nothingism  and  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery.  Ten  days  later  the  same  committee 
sent  out  a  call  to  "all  similar  organizations"  urging  them 
to  send  delegates  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  May 
14,  to  influence  the  Republican  platform  and  to  control  the 
German  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  on  May  16.16 

The  Conference  of  the  German  Republicans  was  held  at 
the  Deutsches  Haus,  in  Chicago,  as  scheduled,  William  Kopp, 
editor  of  the  New  Yorker  Demokrat,  presiding.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  this  meeting  were  really  an  ' '  Ultimatum  that 
the  German  Republicans  would  bolt  the  ticket  if  their  de- 
mands as  to  the  platform  were  not  complied  with  and  their 
general  wishes  as  to  the  character  of  the  Candidate  were 
not  met. ' '  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Deutsches  Haus  Conference 
greatly  influenced  the  actions  of  the  Wigwam  Convention. 
The  platform  adopted  at  the  Convention  complied  with  the 
demands  of  the  German  Republican  Committee  of  New  York 
of  March  13,  1860.  While  Seward,  the  German  choice,  did 
not  receive  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  Lincoln,  an 
entirely  acceptable  candidate  did.  The  German  Republicans 
had  defeated  the  conservative  elements  of  the  party  by  pre- 
venting the  nomination  of  Judge  Bates  for  President. 

While  addressing  the  Convention  on  behalf  of  the  naturali- 
zation  plank,   Schurz  promised  the  party  300,000  votes  in 

^Democratic  Clarion,  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  Mar.  21,  1860;  Herriott,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
43-49;  Louis  Pelzer,  "The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  Iowa,  1857-1860,"  Iowa 
Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  VII:217. 

"Herriott,  op.  cit.,  pp.   48-49. 

"Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
Schrader  estimates  the  German  Republican  vote  in  those 
states  in  1860  to  be  nearly  450,000.  A  vote  of  450,000  could 
easily  have  swung  those  states  into  the  Democratic  line.  If 
Schrader 's  estimate  is  at  all  reasonable,  the  Germans  of  the 
Northwest  tipped  the  scales  for  Lincoln ;  for,  without  the 
Northwestern  states,  Lincoln  would  have  only  secured  114 
electoral  votes  to  his  nearest  opponent's  138  electoral  votes.18 
The  Germans  In  Iowa  :  Their  Leaders  And  Press 

Although  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Iowa  Germans 
seemed  to  have  little  genius  for  pioneering  or  frontier  life,19 
many  of  them  were  to  be  found  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Iowa.  They  had  been  drawn  from  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the 
eastern  states,  along  with  the  native  Americans,  toward  new 
homes  and  brighter  prospects  in  the  new  territory.20  Most 
of  their  settlements  were  along  the  Mississippi  River  or  in 
the  country  immediately  west  of  it.  Dubuque,  the  largest 
city  in  the  state  in  1860,  had,  at  one  time,  a  population  that 
was  over  half  German.  The  two  other  leading  cities,  Des 
Moines,  the  state  capital,  and  Davenport  also  had  large  Ger- 
man populations.  From  the  nucleus  at  Davenport,  other 
German  communities  sprang;  such  as  Avoca,  Minden,  Wal- 
cott,  Wheatland,  and  Dewitt.  Many  of  the  Germans  in  these 
communities  were  from  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark. 
German  Catholics  settled  the  town  of  New-Wein,  northwest 
of  Dubuque;  and  Guttenberg,  north  of  Dubuque  on  the 
Mississippi,   was   founded   by   Germans  from   Cincinnati." 

Several  communistic  and  mystical  religious  groups  of 
Germans  migrated  to  Iowa  before  1860.  The  Amana  settle- 
ment in  Johnson  county  was  well  established  by  this  time. 
It  was  a  group  bound  by  religious  ties.  Another  communistic 
society,  the  "Icarians, "  moved  from  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  to 
Corning,  Adams  county,  Iowa,  in  1856.  They  had  bought 
the  property  from  the  Mormons  in  Nauvoo,  in  1850,  when 
the  Latter  Day  Saints  fled  to  the  west  under  Brigham  Young. 
These  communists,  upon  the  death  of  their  leader,  Etienne 
Cabet,   settled  at   Corning  and  named  the  community  they 

"Schrader,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 

1BGeorge  F.   Parker,  Iowa — Pioneer  Foundations,  Towa  City,  Iowa,   1939,   p.   143. 
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founded  the  "Iearia  Commune"  in  honor  of  Cabet's  book 
Icarie.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  society  were  French,  "but 
the  most  influential  of  them  after  Cabet's  death  were  Ger- 
mans." On  "Potato  Prairie,"  in  Clayton  county,  Heinrich 
Koch,  after  his  return  from  the  Mexican  AVar  in  1847, 
founded  another  colony  of  German  communists.22 

Much  greater  in  number  were  the  Amish  Mennonites,  a 
mystical  religious  sect,  composed  largely  of  Germans.  The 
vanguard  of  this  group  settled  in  West  Point  township,  in 
Lee  county,  in  1831.  They  next  founded  a  community  in 
Henry  county,  in  1843.  The  Johnson  county  settlement,  from 
which  was  destined  to  grow  the  largest  Amish  district  in  the 
state,  was  made  in  1846.  The  Mennonites  in  Davis  county 
came  to  Iowa  in  1854.23 

The  early  Germans  in  Iowa  were  mostly  of  the  peasant 
type.  They  were  content  to  work  their  farms  or  conduct 
their  little  businesses.  Proud  of  their  new  nationality,  they 
attempted,  without  complete  success,  to  become  Americanized. 
To  their  leaders,  who  were  sometimes  incapable  and  short- 
sighted, they  gave  blind  obedience.  Their  record  of  political 
leadership  in  Iowa  is  not  brilliant.  In  the  history  of  the 
state  there  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  either  Governor 
or  United  States  Senator  with  a  German  name.24  What 
political  strength  they  possessed  was  due,  largely,  to  their 
numbers  and  unity. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  early  Iowa  Germans  were 
Catholics.  A  small  minority  were  members  of  various  mystical 
sects  and  the  remainder  were  Protestant.25 

There  were  38,555  native  Germans  living  in  Iowa  in  1860. 
This  formed  5.79  per  cent  of  the  entire  state  population  of 
674,913  and  36.34  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  population 
of  the  state,  which  was  106, 081.26 

The  Germans  in  Iowa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  had  turned,  during  the  "fifties,"  for  leadership  to 
the  refugees  of  the  German  and  Austrian  revolutions.  Henry 

**Ibid. 

23Melvin  Gingerich,  The  Mennonites  in  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1939,  pp.  57,  67, 
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Hamming,  of  Davenport,  was  such  a  leader.  A  native  of 
Hungary,  he  had  once  been  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army. 
From  1856  to  1860  he  served  as  associate  editor  of  Der 
Demokrat,  and  was  editor  of  that  newspaper  in  1860  and 
1861.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  on  General  Fremont's 
staff  and  later  as  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Missouri  Infantry. 

Carl  Rotteck,  a  leader  of  the  German  radical  thought  in 
the  state,  was  also  a  refugee  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Educated  as  a  lawyer  in  Germany,  he  attempted  farming  ui 
America.  Like  many  another  "latin  farmer"  he  was  un- 
successful in  this  enterprise.  After  a  second  failure,  this  time 
as  a  shoe  merchant,  he  founded  the  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Zeitung 
in  1857.  Because  of  Rotteck 's  outspoken  comment  in  this 
paper,  readers  were  alienated  and  he  was  forced  to  stop 
publishing  the  Zeitung.  In  1859  he  moved  to  Burlington, 
Iowa.  From  there  he  went  to  Keokuk  where  in  1862  he 
published  the  Beobachter  des  Westens. 

Dr.  William  Hoffbauer  of  Guttenberg  and  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
was  a  leading  Republican  and  a  close  friend  of  Carl  Schurz. 
He  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  from 
which  he  had  received,  the  M.  D.  degree.  Dr.  Hoffbauer 
had  lost  an  arm,  supposedly  in  a  duel,  before  coming  to 
America.  As  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  he  was 
on  the  extreme  left,  and  upon  the  collapse  of  the  Revolution 
he  fled  to  Switzerland,  from  where  he  had  come  to  the  United 
States  in  1850. 

Another  prominent  leader  of  the  Iowa  Germans  in  1860 
was  Nicholas  J.  Rusch,  who  served  as  lieutenant-governor 
of  Iowa  in  1859  and  1860.  Rusch  was  born  in  Marne,  Holstein, 
in  February,  1822.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Gym- 
nasium in  Meddorf,  a  Seminar  of  Segeberg,  and  later  at  the 
University  of  Kiel.  Because  of  political  disturbances  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  he  emigrated  to  Scott  county,  Iowa,  near 
Davenport,  where  he  farmed  very  successfully.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Iowa  in  1857  where  he  served 
until  his  election  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state.  In 
1860  Governor  Kirkwood  appointed  Rusch  Immigration 
Commissioner  for  Iowa.  He  resigned  this  position  when 
Civil  War  broke  out  and  gave  his  services  to  the  Union  cause. 
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When  he  died  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  he  was  serving  as 
a  Colonel  in  the  Union  army."' 

Hans  E.  Claussen  and  Theodor  Olshausen  were  also  leaders 
of  great  authority  among  the  Germans  of  Iowa.  The  latter 
acquired  a  national  reputation  as  an  editor  and  writer.  For 
years  he  edited  Der  Demokrat,  a  German  Republican  news- 
paper in  Davenport,  Iowa.  "Olshausen  was  of  a  famous 
family  and  had  a  notable  career  in  letters  and  politics"  in 
Germany.  Claussen  had  been  an  advocate  in  the  Holstein 
courts,  and  a  member  of  the  Frankfort,  Holstein,  and  Stutt- 
gart Congresses.  These  two  men  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Denmark,  because  they  had  protested  against  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Holsteiners  by  the  Danish  king.  Upon  their 
release  from  prison  they  had  migrated  to  America  and 
had  eventually  settled  in  Iowa.28 

In  1860  only  five  German  newspapers  were  being  published 
in  Iowa.  The  oldest  of  these,  the  Iowa  Staats  Zeitung,  had 
been  founded  in  Dubuque  in  1849,  as  the  Northwest  Demo- 
krat. Its  first  editor  was  B.  Hauf,  who  published  the  paper 
until  1855.  In  that  year  D.  A.  Mahoney  became  the  editor, 
but  in  a  short  while  John  Bittman  took  over  the  publishing 
of  the  Northwest  Demokrat  and  changed  its  name  to  the 
Iowa  Staats  Zeitung.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  George  Hillgartner 
became  the  editor.  The  Zeitung,  originally  Democratic,  became 
Republican  in  1856. 

The  Burlington,  Des  Moines  County,  Volksblatt,  was  estab- 
lished in  1852  by  Metz  and  Loeber.  It  changed  editors  several 
times,  and  in  1855  the  name  of  the  paper  became  the  Freie 
Presse.  In  1860  it  was  being  edited  by  a  Mr.  Vanzelow. 

Der  Demokrat,  an  important  Republican  newspaper,  was 
founded  in  Davenport  as  a  Whig  organ  in  1851.  Henry 
Liseher  and  Company  owned  Der  Demokrat  in  1860,  and 
Theodor  Olshausen  was  its  editor. 

The  Democratic  German-American  newspaper,  Beobachter 
des  Westens,  was  located  in  Keokuk.  It  was  begun  in  1855  by 
William  Kopp,  but  was  managed  by  Leopold  Mader  in  1860. 

When  the  Northwest  Demokrat  changed  its  political  affili- 
ations in  1856,  a  demand  arose  in  Dubuque  for  a  Democratic 

"Herriott,  of.  cit.,  pp.  81-82. 
■"Ibid.,  pp.  43-44. 
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German  newspaper.  In  answer  to  this  demand,  Frederick 
A.  Giuffke  founded  Der  National  Demokrat.  This  paper  was 
published  as  a  daily  in  1857,  but  reverted  to  a  weekly  about  a 
year  later."'8 

The  political  sympathies  of  the  German  newspapers  in  Iowa 
in  1860,  were,  no  doubt,  reflections  of  the  attitudes  of  their 
constituents.  The  fact  that  these  papers  were  so  evenly 
divided  on  party  ties,  leads  one  to  suspect  that  neither 
political  party  in  Iowa  could  claim  the  entire  German  vote 
in  1860. 

The  Political  Scene  In  Iowa  Before  1860 
The  decade  of  the  1850 's  was  a  period  of  political  revolution 
in  Iowa.  Sentiment  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa  had  been  strong- 
ly Democratic.  Only  once,  in  the  "hard  cider"  year  of  1840, 
did  the  Whigs  win  control  of  the  Territorial  legislature. 
During  the  first  eight  years  of  statehood,  from  1846  to 
1854,  the  state  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democracy.  In  that  year,  however,  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  James  W.  Grimes,  their  candidate  for  governor,  the 
Whig  party  won  a  foothold  in  the  government  at  Iowa  City. 
Although  the  Democrats  secured  a  majority  of  one  in  the 
state  senate,  the  Whigs  had  won  the  governorship  and  a 
majority  in  the  house.30 

Several  factors  probably  entered  into  this  unexpected 
political  turn.  The  source  of  immigration  to  Iowa  had 
shifted  from  the  southern  and  "border"  states  to  the  strongly 
Whig  states  of  New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  pro-slavery  leanings  of  the  Democratic  senators  from 
Iowa,  Augustus  C.  Dodge  and  George  W.  Jones,  as  demon- 
strated by  their  votes  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and 
against  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  also  had  an  unfavorable  effect 
upon  the  Iowa  Democracy.  No  doubt  the  personal  popularity 
of  Grimes  was  an  added  factor  in  the  Whig  victory  of  1854. 
Governor  Grimes,  who  had  parted  with  the  Whig  party 
before  he  took  office,  was  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa.  On  February  22,  1856, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Iowa  City,  at  which  the  state  party 

29Hildegard  E.  Frese,  German-American  Journalism  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  1935, 
pp.    12-16. 

30PeIzer,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 
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organization  was  established.  The  Republicans  gained 
strength  so  rapidly  that  twenty-one  of  the  thirty-six  delegates 
elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  August  1856  were 
listed  as  Republicans.31 

This  first  Republican  administration  of  Iowa  was  one  of 
reform.  During  its  tenure  of  office  the  State  Constitution 
was  revised,  a  state  bank  founded,  and  a  prohibitory  liquor 
law,  similar  to  the  famous  "Maine  Law,"  was  passed.  The 
latter  measure  proved  to  be  very  unpopular  with  the  Germans 
in  the  state  and  was  modified  in  1857  and  again  in  1858.32 

When  Governor  Grimes  refused  the  renomination  which 
the  Republicans  offered  him  in  1857,  Ralph  P.  Lowe  of 
Muscatine  was  chosen  instead  and  elected  Governor.  Grimes 
succeeded  George  W.  Jones  to  the  United  States  Senate  on 
March  4,  1859. 

In  the  election  of  1858  the  Republican  ticket  swept  the 
state.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Iowa  there  was 
an  overwhelming  representation  of  one  party  in  the  state 
government.  The  Republicans  controlled  both  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  substantial  majorities ;  and  elected  a 
complete  slate  of  Republican  State  officers.  In  addition 
both  United  States  Senators  and  the  entire  delegation  to 
Congress  were  Republicans.  The  political  revolution  was 
complete.'13 

While  the  Republican  party  had  intrenched  itself  in  the 
state  capitol  in  1858,  its  chances  for  success  in  the  elections 
of  1859  and  1860  were  not  assured.  There  was  criticism  of 
state  taxes  and  expenditures  which  had  been  raised  to  carry 
out  the  Republican  reforms.  The  Democrats  were  demanding 
a  "revision  of  existing  banking  laws  and  of  the  State 
Constitution."34  Attacks  were  being  made  on  the  Republican 
attempt  to  amend  the  Iowa  School  law  which  barred  negro 
children  from  schools  unless  unanimous  consent  of  the  white 
parents  of  the  district  was  given.35  Democratic  papers  were 
accusing  the  Republicans  of  being  a  prohibition  party,  on 

31Cyrenus   Cole,   Iowa — Through  the    Years,   Iowa   City,    1940,   pp.    150-260. 

3iWeckly  Independence  (Iowa)  Civilian,  Aug.  18,  1859;  The  Democratic  En- 
quirer, Muscatine,  Iowa,  Sept.  22,  1859;  Cyrenus  Cole,  A  History  of  the  People 
of  Iowa,   Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa,    1921,   p.   277. 

33Pelzer,   op.   cit.,   p.   201. 

34Ibid.,  p.    220. 

^Weekly   Independence    (Iowa)  Civilian,    Aug.    25,    1859. 
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the  one  hand,  and  of  amending  the  prohibition  law  on  the 
other.3*  Among  the  more  serious  worries  of  the  Kepublicans 
was  the  restlessness  of  the  Germans,  who  suspected  Iowa 
Republicans  of  sympathy  with  the  Know-Nothings.5' 

The  Struggle  For  German  Votes  In  The  Campaigns  Of 
1859  And  1860 

The  Iowa  Republicans  were  put  on  the  defensive  in  their 
dealing  with  the  naturalized  citizens  by  the  passage  of  the 
proscriptive  "two  year"  amendment  which  was  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  March,  1859.  As  soon  as 
this  measure  had  passed  the  Republican  Massachusetts 
legislature,  the  Democratic  press  of  Iowa  featured  it  in  their 
editorials  as  an  evidence  of  Know-Nothingism  within  the 
Republican  ranks.  These  papers  warned  the  Germans  that 
the  only  reason  that  such  a  measure  had  not  been  introduced 
by  the  Iowa  Republicans  was  that  the  party  in  Iowa  needed 
the  German  vote ;  but  that  as  soon  as  the  Republicans  could, 
with  the  aid  of  the  German  voters,  split  the  nation  in  two 
and  get  control  of  the  government,  they  would  turn  on  their 
German  friends.38  Not  only  had  the  Massachusetts  Republicans 
debased  the  foreigner,  but  by  enfranchising  the  negro  had 
placed  the  adopted  citizen  in  an  even  more  unworthy  posi- 
tion. The  editor  of  the  Iowa  Weekly  Democrat,  of  Sigourney, 
sarcastically  remarked  i39 

But  Massachusetts  has  made  .  .  .  progress;  she  has  extended 
to  the  African  the  immunities  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
repealed  all  laws  that  stigmatized  the  negro,  and  in  her  love  for 
humanity,  has  adopted  State  laws  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  now  she  is  endeavoring  to  dis- 
enfranchise the  white  foreign  citizens  by  extending  the  period 
allowed  them  by  the  federal  constitution  to  become  voters  and 
citizens  of  the  American  Union. 

The  Democratic  party,  they  said,  "places  the  adopted 
citizen,  wherever  he  may  have  been  born,  or  at  whatever 
altar  he  may  worship  on  a  basis  of  perfect  and  entire 
equality  with  the  native."40  Several  of  the  Democratic  papers 

36Louis  Schade  in  Weekly  Independence  (Iowa)  Civilian,  June  16,  1859;  Demo- 
cratic Enquirer,   Muscatine,  Iowa,   Sept.   22,   1859. 

^Democratic  Enquirer,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Aug.  4,  1859. 
s$ Weekly  Independence   (Iowa)   Civilian,  Mar.   17,   1859. 
as  April  22,   1859. 
*°Ibid.,  Mar.  25,   1859. 
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printed  a  clipping  from  the  Quincy  (Massachusetts)  Herald 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Germans  of  Massachusetts  that 
they  would  never  again  support  the  Republican  party." 

The  Republican  papers  of  the  state  were  equally  emphatic 
in  condemnation  of  the  Massachusetts  amendment,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  Republican  party  could  not  be 
censured  for  the  actions  of  its  partizans  of  one  state.  They 
said  that  the  Republican  party  the  country  over  condemned 
the  "two  years"  amendment,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hope  that 
the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  would  lose  the  coming 
election.42  No  doubt  this  wish  was  sincere  for  it  was  felt 
that  many  Germans  would  be  driven  from  the  party  by  the 
amendment,  and  as  one  paper  said ;  ' '  Without  the  German 
vote,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  would  today  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  black  Democracy. ' '  * 

When  on  May  9,  1859,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ratified 
the  "two  year"  amendment,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
became  even  more  agitated  in  Iowa.  Many  of  the  Democratic 
papers  in  the  latter  state  carried  several  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject in  one  issue.  The  Weekly  Independence  (Iowa)  Civilian 
prophesied  that  if  the  Republicans  of  Iowa44 

were   strong   enough   to   do   without   foreign  votes,  they  would  soon 
be    walking    in    the    steps    of    Massachusetts.    But    the   Democratic 
party   has  never  had  but   one  creed  and  one  record  on  this  ques- 
tion.   The   Democratic   party   has   never   proscribed  any  portion   of 
the  white   race,   and   has   claims   upon   the   support   of  naturalized 
citizens    that    we    believe    will    not    be    forgotten.    Old    friends    are 
the    best,    provided    they    have    been    tried    and    found    true, — new 
friends  may  prove  treacherous. 
By  this  time,  the  Republicans  had  organized  a  rebuttal, 
which,  however,  was  very  weak.  The  Gate  City,  Keosauqua 
Republican,   and   Davenport   Gazette,  following  the  lead  of 
Horace   Greeley's   Tribune,   charged  that  the  Massachusetts 
amendment  was  passed  by  a  secret  vote  of  the  Democrats,  in 
an    effort    to    discredit   the   Republicans.45     The   Democratic 
press,   in   refutation,   pointed  out  that  the  Boston    Bee,    a 
Republican  paper,   boasted  that  the  amendment  was  a  Re- 

41Sioux  City   (Iowa)   Register,  April   14,   1859;   The  Democratic  Enquirer,  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  April   14,   1859;   Columbia  City   (Iowa)   Enterprise,  April  30,   1859. 
^-Weekly  Maquoketa   (Iowa)   Excelsior,  April   12,   1859. 
^Vinton   (Iowa)  Eagle,  April  5,   1859. 
"May   12,    1859. 
^'Democratic  Clarion,   Bloomfteld,   Iowa,   May  25,    1859. 
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publican  victory,40  that  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Re- 
publican, though  opposing  it,  admitted  it  was  a  Republican 
measure,4'  and  that  the  Massachusetts  Germans,  themselves, 
blamed  the  Republicans  of  that  state  for  the  law.48  The  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Register  said  :49 

It  is  useless  for  the  Republicans  of  two  or  three  Western  States 
to  excuse  or  repudiate  the  purpose  foreshadowed  by  the  action  of 
Massachusetts.  Adopted  citizens  simply  ask  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  political  rights  and  equality  guaranteed  them  by  the  consti- 
tution— no  more  or  less.  These  they  begin  to  see  will  be  secured 
to  them  by  the  Democracy  only,  a  party  that  has  never  wavered 
in  its  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 

In  answer  to  the  Republican  defense  that  the  nativist 
attitude  in  the  party  was  purely  local,  the  Democrats  showed 
the  Germans  that  a  proscriptive  amendment  was  pending  at 
the  time  in  Connecticut,  sponsored  by  the  Republican  party 
and  that  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  New  York 
had  recommended  a  similar  law  for  that  state.50  The  union 
of  the  American  and  Republican  parties  in  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
was  also  pointed  to  as  proof  that  Know-Nothingism  was  not 
a  local  element  in  the  Republican  party." 

The  best  defensive  argument  that  the  Iowa  Republicans 
could  present  was  that  the  vote  on  the  Massachusetts  amend- 
ment was  very  small,  very  close,  and  from  the  city  districts ; 
indicating  that  it  was  an  American  rather  than  a  Republican 
vote.62 

The  nativist  Republican  press  of  the  east  caused  the  Iowa 
Republicans  more  worry  than  did  the  Massachusetts  amend- 
ment. Their  editorials  were  freely  clipped  by  Democratic 
papers  in  Iowa  to  offer  proof  of  the  American  tendencies  of 
the  Republicans.  Two  eastern  Republican  papers  so  used  by 
the  Democratic  press  were  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald  and 
the  Boston  (Massachusetts)  Bee  which  denounced  all  for- 
eigners and  Catholics  in  very  insulting  terms." 

The    Germans   of   Iowa   were   thoroughly   aroused   by  the 

i6Ibid;  Iowa   Weekly  Democrat,   Sigourney,   Iowa,   May  27,    1859. 
"Sioux  City   (Iowa)   Register,  June   16,   1859. 
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Massachusetts  amendment  and  seemed  to  fear  that  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  west  were  sympathetic  to  the  nativist 
activities  of  the  eastern  party  members.  Nicholas  Schade,  a 
German-American  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  May  20,  1859, 
wrote  a  public  letter  of  nearly  five  columns  length  to  the 
press  of  Iowa,  urging  the  Germans  not  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket  because  the  Republicans  were  the  party  of  nativism 
and  prohibition.54  The  Republicans  were  to  hear  more  of 
Schade  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  An  association  of 
Germans  known  as  the  "  Schulverein "  met  at  Le  Claire, 
Scott  County,  to  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions  denunciatory 
of  Massachusetts  Republicanism.55  In  April  a  committee  of 
German  political  leaders,  among  whom  were  Hillgartner, 
Bittman,  Freund,  Olshausen,  and  Gulich, — submitted  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  Congressional  delegation  from  Iowa,  in  which 
they  asked  them  :56 

1st.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Naturalization  Laws  as  they  now 
stand,  and  particularly  against  all  and  every  extension  of  the 
probation  time? 

2nd.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  duty  of  the  Republican  party, 
as  the  party  of  equal  rights,  to  oppose  and  war  upon  each  and 
every  discrimination  that  may  be  attempted  to  be  made  between 
the  Native  born  and  Adopted  citizens  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage? 
3rd.  Do  you  condemn  the  late  action  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  for  attempting  to  exclude  the 
Adopted  citizens  for  two  years  from  the  ballot  box,  as  unwise, 
unjust,  and  uncalled  for? 

Senator  James  W.  Grimes,  in  an  open  letter  from  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  on  April  30,  replied  to  this  inquiry :  " 

To  each  of  these  interrogations  I  respond  unhesitatingly  in  the 
affirmative. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
in  relation  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  I  have  this  to  say:  That  while 
I  admit  that  the  regulation  sought  to  be  adopted  is  purely  of  a 
local  character,  with  which  we  of  Iowa  have  nothing  directly 
to  do,  and  while  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world 
to  interfere  in  the  local  affairs  of  a  sovereign  State,  or  with  the 
action  of  any  party  in  that  State  upon  local  matters,  yet  I  claim 
the  right  to  condemn,  as  my  judgement  may  dictate,  such  a  State 
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or  party  action,  when,  in  my  conviction,  it  is  based  upon  a  false 
and  dangerous  principle. 

I  believe  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  alluded 
to,  to  be  based  upon  such  a  principle,  and  to  be  fraught  with 
evil  and  only  evil,  continually,  to  the  whole  country  and  not  to 
Massachusetts  alone.  Hence  I  condemn  and  deplore  it  without 
equivocation    or    reserve. 

Knowing  how  much  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
provision  will  offend  their  brethern  elsewhere,  the  Eepublicans 
of  Massachusetts  owe  it  to  their  party,  that  this  amendment 
should  be  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 

Iii  reply  to  the  same  letter  Senator  James  Harlan 
answered  :68 

I  am  compelled  as  a  Republican,  to  say  in  reply  to  your  first 
interrogatory,  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  any  material  change 
in  the  naturalization  laws ;  to  the  second  I  do  not  approve  any 
discrimination  whatever  against  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens; 
to  the  third,  that  I  would  not,  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  Mass- 
achusetts, advocate  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
her  Constitution. 

Representatives  Curtis  and  Vandever  answered  the  in- 
quiry in  terms  equally  clear.59  Because  of  his  letter  Grimes 
was  accused  of  hypocrisy  by  the  Democrats,  who  charged 
that  he  had  been  a  Know-Nothing  in  1854-1855  and  had 
supported  the  belief  that  all  foreigners  should  wait  twenty- 
one  years  after  naturalization  before  voting.60 

It  was  necessary  in  the  face  of  these  charges  of  nativism 
that  the  Republican  party  of  Iowa,  if  it  was  to  win  the  Ger- 
man vote,  take  a  definite  stand  against  proscriptive  legis- 
lation. Such  a  step  was  taken  even  before  the  "two  year" 
amendment  went  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  their 
approval.  In  the  spring  of  1859  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  of  Iowa  issued  a  public  denunciation  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  This  proclamation 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  all  of  the  Iowa  Republicans. 
There  were  those  who  felt  that  though  the  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  was  impolitic,  it  could  not  affect 
the  party  elsewhere.  "It  is  their  affair,  and  not  ours,"  they 
said.  "Our  policy  is  to  let  the  Republicans  of  each  state  take 

BSIbid;  Democratic  Clarion,    Bloomfield,   Iowa,    May  25,    1859. 
'''Columbia  City   (Iowa)   Enterprise,  May  26,  1859. 
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care  of  themselves. ' ' 61  The  Democrats,  of  course,  cried  again, 
' '  Hypocrisy ! "  "2 

Many  of  the  county  conventions  of  both  parties,  who  were 
choosing  delegates  to  the  coming  state  conventions,  passed 
strong  resolutions  denouncing  the  "two  year"  amendment 
of  Masachusetts.63  Prejudice,  though,  appeared  in  the  ranks 
of  both  parties  in  spite  of  their  professions  of  friendliness 
to  the  naturalized  citizens.  In  the  Johnson  County  Conven- 
tion, Edward  Zitschke,  a  German-American,  asked  to  rep- 
resent the  German  element  of  the  county  at  the  State  Con- 
vention, and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  ballot  list  by  a 
friend.  Without  reason  his  name  was  erased.04  In  the  Daven- 
port city  election  the  editor  of  the  Davenport  News,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  office,  offered  a  ballot  to  a  German 
citizen.  When  the  German  refused  it,  the  candidate  called 
him  "a  d — d  Dutchman."  In  the  next  issue  of  his  paper, 
June  11,  1859,  the  editor  admitted  that  he  used  the  phrase 
and  reserved  the  right  to  use  it  against  any  German  who 
gave  him  provocation.65 

Many  Republicans,  however,  thought  that  mere  denunci- 
ations were  not  enough  to  hold  the  vote  of  the  Germans  of 
the  party.  They  felt  that  more  tangible  proof  of  friendship 
was  needed.  This  group  recommended  that  the  Republican 
State  Convention  nominate  a  German  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor."6 Such  a  move  had  a  precedent,  for  in  two  neighbor- 
ing states  the  Republican  party  had  chosen  German  leaders 
as  standard  bearers.  Illinois,  where  the  German  vote  was  im- 
portant, had  honored  Gustav  Korner  with  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  in  1852  and  again  in  1854"  The  Republicans 
in  Wisconsin,  to  hold  the  German  vote,  had  nominated  Carl 
Schurz  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1857,  but  he  had  been 
defeated.68 


elLife  in  the   West,   Sigourney,  Iowa,  May   5,   1859. 

^Democratic  Clarion,  Bloomfield,   Iowa,   May   11,   1859. 

6sColumbia  City  (Iowa),  Enterprise  June  16,  1859;  Weekly  Independence  (Iowa) 
Civilian,  June  2,  1859;  June  9,  1859;  Weekly  Maquoketa  (Iowa)  Excelsior  June 
28,   1859. 

6iIowa  City  (Iowa)  Reporter,  quoted  in  Iowa  Weekly  Democrat  Sigournev 
Iowa,  June  24,   1859. 

w>Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Herald,  quoted  in  Montezuma  (Iowa)  Weekly  Republican 
June  16,  1859. 

^Weekly  Independence    (Iowa)    Civilian,    May    12,    1859. 
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This  suggestion  was  fruitful,  and  at  the  State  Republican 
Convention  at  Des  Moines  on  June  22,  1859,  the  name  of 
Nicholas  J.  Rusch,  a  German,  was  placed  as  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood.69 
Rusch,  who  had  been  educated  in  Germany,  came  to  Scott 
county,  Iowa,  in  1847.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  1857  and  was  prominent  in  that  body  as  a  liberal.70 
At  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Iowa  City  on  June  17, 
1858,  he  was  chosen  for  the  State  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee," and  at  the  moment  he  was  in  the  political  lime- 
light because  of  a  powerful  letter  he  had  written  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  on  April  11,  1859,  severely  criticizing 
the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Republicans  for  sponsoring 
the  "two  year"  amendment.'2 

In  appearance  Mr.  Rusch  was  a  typical  German.  He  smoked 
a  long-stemmed  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  was  porcelain  and 
had  pictures  painted  on  it."  His  English  was  so  poor  that  he 
felt  it  to  be  a  handicap.  When  Rusch  learned  that  he  had 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, he  wrote  to  Kirkwood  that  he  felt  his  "broken  English 
and  little  experience  are  not  proper  qualifications  for  an 
office  of  that  nature. '  "4 

No  doubt  Senator  Rusch 's  estimate  of  himself  was  too 
modest.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Republican  papers  spoke 
very  favorably  of  his  ability.'5  But  a  leading  Democratic 
organ  paid  him  a  high  compliment,  the  sincerity  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted.  Before  the  Republican  nominating  Con- 
vention was  held,  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  News  prophesied 
that  if  "Iowa  remains  a  Republican  State,  and  Rusch 's 
countrymen  continue  to  exercise  so  important  an  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Republican  party  here,  he  will  have, 
with  his  fine  natural  abilities,  a  glorious  future  before  him. 


o'Life  in  the  West,  Sigourney,  Iowa,  June  30,  1859. 

7°Herriott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80-81. 

"Pelzer,  op.  cit.,  p.   197. 

"Herriott,   op.   cit.,  pp.   80-81. 

73Marx  D.  Hauberg,  The  Memoirs  of  Marx  D.  Hauberg,  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
1923,  p.  41. 

74Dan    Elbert    Clark,    Samuel  Jordan   Kirkwood,   Iowa    City,    Iowa,    1917,    p.    124. 
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He  will  undoubtedly  go  eventually  to  the  arena  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  display  them. ' '  m 

Among  the  planks  of  the  Republican  platform  adopted 
at  the  Des  Moines  Convention  in  June,  1859,  was  one  claiming 
"for  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  liberty  of  conscience, 
equality  of  rights,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  Suf- 
frage."  This  plank  cordially  approved  "of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  its  Consti- 
tution."" 

The  platform  contained  two  other  planks  of  special  interest 
to  the  Germans  of  the  state.  One  was  a  resolution  denouncing 
the  Democratic  party  for  defeating,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  "the  Homestead  Bill,  which  was  designed  to  secure 
free  homes  for  free  people,  whether  native  or  foreign  birth." 
The  other  of  these  two  planks  resolved  :'8 

That  the  rights  of  citizens  are  equal,  and  they  are  equally  en- 
titled to  protection  at  home  and  abroad,  without  regard  to  nativity 
or  duration  of  domicil,  [sic]  and  that  the  late  refusal  by  the  federal 
government  as  expressed  in  the  late  official  communication  of 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  to  guarantee  against  arrest  and 
detention  abroad  of  naturalized  citizens  on  the  ground  of  their 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  is  a  cowardly  abandonment  of  the 
true   and  noble   position   hitherto   occupied  by  our  goverment. 

The  latter  resolution  referred  to  the  difficulty  being  en- 
countered by  the  State  Department  in  attempting  to  protect 
naturalized  American  citizens  who  visited  their  homelands 
from  being  forced  into  military  service  abroad  against  their 
wills.  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  some  other  foreign  coun- 
tries denied  the  right  of  expatriation.  This  problem,  always 
a  trying  one  to  the  United  States,  had  increased  in  difficulty 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  Austro-Sardinian  War  in  the 
winter  of  1859.  In  May  of  that  year  Mr.  Felix  Le  Clerc,  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  a  naturalized  American  who  was  a 
refugee  from  France  for  refusing  military  service,  asked  the 
United  States  government  to  protect  him  if  he  should  return 
to  France.  In  a  letter  of  May  17,  1859,  Secretary  Cass  in- 
formed Le  Clerc  that  his  naturalization  in  this  country  would 

16Davenport  (Iowa)  News,  quoted  in  Life  in  the  West,  Sigourney,  Iowa,  July 
28,   1859. 

''''Democratic  Clarion,  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  July  6,  1859. 

7sIbid;   Iowa    Weekly   Democrat,    Sigourney,    Iowa,   July    1,    1859. 
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not  exempt  him  from  the  military  service  that  the  French 
government  claimed  from  him." 

Another  naturalized  citizen,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
Ernst  of  Cincinnati,  an  officer  of  the  Ohio  militia,  wished  to 
observe  the  European  War  zone.  Although  he  had  been  an 
American  citizen  for  thirty  years,  Secretary  Cass  would  not 
guarantee  his  protection  from  impressment.80  The  government 
gave  a  similar  warning  to  a  German,  Mr.  A.  V.  Hofer,  in 
June,  1859.81 

The  seeming  weakness  of  the  Buchanan  administration 
in  protecting  naturalized  Americans  abroad  greatly  alarmed 
the  Germans  and  gave  the  Republican  party  a  backfire 
against  the  Democratic  attack  on  nativism.  "If  a  'naturalized' 
citizen  cannot  claim  the  protection  of  his  government  in  a 
foreign  country",  they  said,  "then  it  is  clear  that  no  citizen 
can,  unless  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  native  and 
foreign  born ;  and  if  there  is  a  distinction,  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  Democratic  administration  was  the  first  to 
find  it  out  and  make  it  operative. ' ' 82  Compared  to  this  ruling 
of  the  State  Department,  the  restrictive  action  of  Mass- 
achusetts was  as  nothing,  the  Republicans  claimed.  "If  one 
ten  times  more  stringent  were  enacted  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  it  could  not  affect  the  foreign  born  citizen  so 
disastrously"  as  the  Cass  ruling.83 

The  Iowa  Democrats  contended  that  this  policy  of  the 
government  in  regard  to  naturalized  citizens  abroad  had 
been  adhered  to  for  years  and  quoted  past  incidents  similar 
to  those  of  Le  Clerc  's  to  prove  their  contention.84 

These  two  issues,  the  Massachusetts  restrictive  amendment 
and  Cass'  "Le  Clerc  ruling,"  were  the  major  points  of 
argument  in  the  struggle  for  the  Iowa  German  vote  in  1859. 
They  were  hotly  debated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  state  from 
March  until  well  after  the  October  election. 

On  June  23,  the  day  after  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion in  Des  Moines,  the  Democrats  convened  in  the  same 
city   to   choose   a  state   ticket    and    construct    a    platform. 

7BHerriott,  op.   cit.,  p.   13;   The   Vinton   (Iowa)   Eagle,  July  5,   1859. 

s°The  Page  County  Herald,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  July  8,  1859. 
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Augustus  C.  Dodge,  United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  was 
nominated  for  Governor  and  Lysander  W.  Babbitt  for 
lieutenant-governor.  Tlie  lengthy  platform  adopted  included 
a  plank  assuring  naturalized  citizens  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Democratic  party  was  equal  rights  and  protection  for 
adopted  and  native  born  citizens  at  home  and  abroad.  It  also 
favored  a  homestead  law. 

The  Democratic  platform  attempted  to  revive  the  question 
of  the  Iowa  prohibition  law,  which  it  said  was  "inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  free  people,  and  unjust  and  burdensome 
in  its  operation."  It  declared  that  it  had  "vexed  and 
harassed  the  citizen,  burdened  the  counties  with  expense 
and  litigation,  and  proven  wholly  useless  in  the  suppression 
of  intemperence.  "85  Although  the  Democratic  papers  occasion- 
ally referred  to  the  "Maine  Law"  during  the  campaign,  the 
question  of  prohibition  did  not  become  a  major  issue.  The 
Eepublicans  had  modified  the  law  twice,  largely  at  the 
instance  of  the  Germans,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
temperance  question  greatly  influenced  the  German  vote  in 
Iowa  in  1859. 

From  the  moment  Kusch  was  nominated  he  was  under 
fire  from  Democratic  speakers  and  newspapers.  They  charged 
that  he  had  been  nominated  only  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
that  even  the  Republicans  hoped  that  he  would  be  defeated, 
as  Schurz  had  been  in  Wisconsin.86  Unless  he  had  been 
nominated,  the  Democrats  said,  the  German  Republicans, 
disgruntled  over  the  nominations  of  "Know-Nothings  Vande- 
ver,  Harlan,  Grimes,  Thorington,  and  others"  would  have 
left  the  party.87  It  was  prophesied  that  because  of  Rusch's 
nomination  there  would  be  disaffection  in  the  Republican 
party,  for  "the  lager  and  Dark  Lantern  elements  rest  in 
uneasy  companionship. ' m 

Many  of  the  Democrats,  who  had  been  pleading  their  friend- 
liness for  the  adopted  citizens  before  the  nominating  Conven- 
tion, now  turned  on  the  Germans  a  scorn  as  biting  as  that  for 
which  they  had  previously  condemned  the  Republicans  of 
Massachusetts.     They  declared  that  the  Germans  were  "busy 

85Dcnwcratic  Clarion,  Bloomfield,   Iowa,  July  6,   1859. 
s6Sioux  City   (Iowa)   Register,  July   14,   1859. 
^Democratic  Enquirer,  Muscatine,   Iowa,  Aug.   4,   1859. 
**Sioux  City  (Iowa)   Register,  July  28,  1859. 
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bodies,  and  mischief  makers  in  every  community  where  they 
reside.  They  were  driven  out  of  Germany  in  '48  for  their 
clannishness  and  meddlesomeness.  They  ignore  the  Bible,  and 
all  revealed  religion,  believe  in  no  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishment,  and  act  on  an  infidel  motto,  live  while  we 
live.'  They  aim  at  anarchy  in  politics,  morals  and  religion, 
and  are  a  curse  to  any  country  or  community. '  '89 

Mr.  Rusch  was  attacked  because  of  his  activities  in  attempt- 
ing to  change  the  school  law  to  make  it  easier  for  negro 
children  to  attend  public  schools  in  Iowa,90  and  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  state  prohibition  law.91  His  opponents  denounced 
him  as  a  "Red,  alias  Black,  alias  Free  Thinking,  alias  anti- 
Sunday,  alias  anti-Bible,  alias  anti-Maine  Law,  alias  pro-Lager 
Beer  Republican."92 

It  was  charged  that  he  was  not  intelligent  and  spoke 
English  so  poorly  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
preside  over  the  Senate.  The  prediction  was  made  that  if 
elected  he  would  either  resign  the  office  or  get  sick,  requiring 
his  absence  from  the  Senate,  so  that  he  could  not  preside.93  A 
prominent  Democrat  was  heard  to  say  at  the  State  Con- 
vention that  the  Germans  would  do  very  well  for  "  'Voting 
Stock',  but  he  hoped  the  state  would  never  be  disgraced  by 
having  a  German  to  preside  in  the  Senate. ' '  M 

The  only  criticism  voiced  against  Rusch  in  the  Republican 
party  was  from  Prohibitionists  who  opposed  the  candidate's 
efforts  to  amend  the  "dry"  law.  The  Reverend  Jocelyn,  a 
Methodist  minister,  said  that  he  would  never  vote  for 
Nicholas  J.  Rusch,  "who  had  been  instrumental  in  modify- 
ing the  prohibitory  law  of  1855."  Senator  Harlan,  a  promi- 
nent Methodist,  was  soon  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection;  so 
Rusch  men  declared  that  if  the  Methodists  voted  against 
Rusch,  that  Harlan  would  never  be  reelected.95 

The  fact  that  Kirkwood  and  Rusch  were  both  farmers 
caused  the  Democratic  Clarion,  published  in  Bloomfield,  to 
deride    the    Republican    candidates    as    the    "Plough-handle 

^Maquoketa  (Iowa)  Weekly  Sentinel,  Aug.  4,  1859,  quoted  in  Weekly  Maquoketa 
(Iowa)   Excelsior,  Sept.   20,   1859. 
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95Cyrenus  Cole,  A  History  of  the  People  of  Iowa,  p.  324. 
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ticket. ' '  This  proved  to  be  a  costly  error,  for  the  Republicans 
took  up  the  "catchy"  phrase  and,  comparing  Kirkwood  to 
Cincinnatus,  went  into  the  campaign  marked  as  the  friends 
of  the  farmer.86 

Mr.  Kirkwood  and  General  Dodge  "took  the  stump" 
shortly  after  the  nominating  conventions  had  selected  them. 
The  extension  of  slavery  was  the  most  important  issue  of  the 
campaign,  but  the  whole  reform  program  of  the  Republicans 
was  under  fire. 

Neither  Rusch  nor  Babbitt  were  able  to  do  any  active 
campaigning  until  late  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Rusch,  being  a 
farmer,  could  not  leave  during  the  harvest  season,  and  was 
further  detained  by  what  a  friendly  newspaper  announced 
as  the  arrival  of  "another  little  Rusch  light  to  illuminate 
his  domestic  pathway. ' "" 

He  was  booked,  generally,  to  deliver  German  addresses 
in  German  communities,  but  he  also  spoke  English  at  times. 
On  these  occasions  the  Democrats  mercilessly  ridiculed  his 
brogue.98  To  counteract  Senator  Rusch 's  influence  with  the 
Germans,  the  Democrats  employed  Colonel  Louis  Schade,  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  to  debate  with  him  in  the  German  language. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  organized  "stump"  campaign.  Schade 
followed  Rusch  from  town  to  town  and  disturbed  his 
addresses  by  argument  and,  if  possible,  by  leading  part  of 
the  crowd  to  another  meeting  place."  Senator  Rusch  also  met 
Van  Antwerp  and  Claggett  in  debate  during  this  cam- 
paign.100 All  in  all,  the  German  candidate  seems  to  have 
carried  out  a  successful  speaking  tour  and  to  have  gained 
many  friends  for  himself  and  the  party.101 

It  was  freely  predicted  by  the  Democrats  that  even  though 
Samuel  Kirkwood  should  be  elected  Governor,  Nicholas  J. 
Rusch  would  be  badly  defeated.  Some  prophets  guessed  that 
Rusch  would  fall  5,000  votes  behind  Kirkwood.102  The  defeat 
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of  Carl  Schurz  for  lieutenant-governor  in  "Wisconsin  was 
pointed  to  as  proof  of  the  treatment  a  German  Republican 
candidate  would  receive.103 

Their  predictions  that  Rusch  would  fall  behind  Kirkwood 
were  correct ;  for,  although  the  German  candidate  received 
55,142  votes,  a  clear  majority  of  2,279  over  his  opponent,  he 
fell  1,363  votes  short  of  Kirkwood.104 

Before  the  furor  of  the  election  of  1859  had  died  away, 
the  national  campaign  of  1860  was  shaping  itself  in  Iowa. 
The  German  Republicans  who  had  so  recently  gained 
political  prestige  in  the  state,  through  the  election  of  one 
of  their  leaders  as  lieutenant-governor,  were  a  bloc  with  which 
the  party  had  to  reckon.  They  were  radically  opposed  to 
slavery  and  certainly  would  not  approve  of  a  compromise 
attitude  on  that  question  by  the  party  organization.  "When 
John  Brown  was  hanged  on  December  2,  1859,  many  German 
citizens  of  Davenport  wore  crepe,  and  many  business  houses 
displayed  signs  of  mourning.  A  German  theater  flew  its 
flag  at  half  mast,  and  Der  Demokrat  shrouded  its  editorial 
on  the  hanging  in  black  lines  of  mourning.105 

In  state  politics  the  only  issue  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Germans  in  1860  was  the  attempt  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  March  to  repeal  the  "Lager  beer  amend- 
ment" to  the  prohibition  law.  The  Republicans  supported  the 
amendment,  and  it  remained  in  force.106  The  attention  of  the 
Germans,  therefore,  was  focused  on  the  national  scene. 

There  was  strong  sentiment  among  Iowa  Republicans  for 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Edward  Bates,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
President.  Mr.  John  Mahin,  editor  of  the  Muscatine  Journal, 
a  liberal  leader,  said  on  December  3,  1859,  that  Bates  "would 
doubtless  receive  the  united  support  of  the  Republican 
party."  On  January  17,  1860,  Mr.  Clark  Dunham,  editor 
of  the  Hawkeye,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  announced  that  he 
also  favored  the  St.  Louisan.  Mr.  John  A.  Kasson,  chairman 
of   the   Republican   State   Central   Committee   of  Iowa,   had 

lazSioux  City  (Iowa)  Register,  Sept.  15,  1859;  Democratic  Clarion,  Bloomfield, 
Iowa,  Sept.  21,  1859. 
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practiced  law  in  the  same  courts  with  Judge  Bates  in  St. 
Louis  before  coming  to  Iowa  and  favored  him  as  a  candi- 
date. The  fact  that  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  sponsored 
Bates'  candidacy,  was  the  most  widely  read  Republican  paper 
in  Iowa,  kept  his  name  alive  in  the  state  as  a  prospective 
nominee.107 

The  German  Republicans  the  nation  over  were  opposed 
to  Judge  Bates  as  a  nominee  for  President  because  of  his 
conservative  stand  on  slavery  and  the  taint  of  nativism  which 
they  felt  he  possessed.  The  first  organized  move  that  was 
made  by  the  Germans  against  the  Bates  candidacy  was  the 
meeting  of  Germans  held  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  March  7, 
1860.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  meeting  started  a  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  conference  of  German- 
Americans  in  the  Deutsches  Haus  in  Chicago  on  May  15  and 
16  where  the  Bates  campaign  was  effectually  stopped.108  The 
Davenport  meeting  presented  resolutions  to  the  congressional 
delegation  from  Iowa  declaring  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  Germans  vote  for  Edward  Bates.  Hans  R. 
Claussen  accompanied  these  resolutions  to  Senator  James 
Harlan  by  a  letter  written  March  31,  1860,  informing  him 
that  "those  who  think  Bates  still  available  must  not  count 
upon  the  German  vote. ' ' 1M 

Mr.  Add.  H.  Sanders,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Gazette  of 
Davenport,  criticized  the  Germans  in  his  March  10  issue  for 
the  stand  they  had  taken.  He  felt  that  if  the  Germans  did 
not  want  Bates  for  a  candidate,  they  should  work  to  see  that 
he  wasn't  nominated;  but  if  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention should,  in  its  wisdom,  decide  that  he  was  the  correct 
nominee,  every  Republican  should  support  him.  Theodor 
Olshausen,  of  Der  Bemohrat,  replied  to  him  that  "no  matter 
what  course  the  majority  of  the  republican  party  may 
pursue,  we  for  our  part  shall  always  and  immutably  remain 
true  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  humanity  which  we 
heretofore  have  considered  identical  with  those  of  the  re- 
publican party."  "° 

10SSee  pp 

109Ms.    Letter   in   Autobiographical   Manuscript   of   James   Harlan,   quoted  in   Her- 
riott,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
110Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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The  Republican  State  Convention  held  at  Des  Moines, 
January  18,  1860,  to  choose  a  delegation  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  May  16  at  Chicago  was  unin- 
structed."1  Iowa  had  eight  votes  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion. On  the  first  ballot  Iowa  voted:  Lincoln,  two;  Seward, 
two;  Cameron,  one;  Bates,  one;  Chase,  one;  McLean,  one. 
On  the  final  ballot  the  vote  was:  Lincoln,  five  and  one-half; 
Seward,  two;  Chase,  one-half."2  Something  had  happened 
to  the  Bates  "boom"  in  Iowa  between  March  and  May.  No 
doubt  the  German  attitude  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

While  the  German  Democrats  in  Iowa  did  not  play  a 
leading  role  in  forming  the  policy  of  their  party,  as  did 
their  Republican  fellows,  some  of  them  were  active  in  support 
of  the  Democracy.  At  a  Douglas  ratification  meeting  held 
in  Independence,  Iowa,  on  June  25,  1860,  three  of  the 
addresses  were  delivered  in  German  by  Messrs.  Cummings, 
Bitnes,  and  Hegee,113  and  several  Germans  were  mentioned 
as  converts  to  the  Democratic  party."4 

In  the  campaign  of  1860  there  was  less  effort  made  by 
both  parties  in  Iowa  to  win  the  German  vote  by  arguments 
directed  to  them  than  there  was  in  1859.  The  bitter  attitude 
that  Douglas  was  taking  toward  the  Germans  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Republicans,"5  but  there  were  no  other  issues 
specifically  presented  for  them.  It  is  only  through  the 
analysis  of  their  vote  that  any  conclusion  can  be  reached  as 
to  their  sympathies  in  the  election  campaign  of  1860. 

How  The  Iowa  Germans  Voted  In  1860 

There  are  four  possible  methods  of  estimating  the  political 
leanings  of  the  Germans  in  1860.  One  obvious  way  is  to  com- 
pare the  strength  and  activity  of  the  Germans  in  the  political 
organizations  of  the  time.  Another  method  of  estimating 
their  vote  is  by  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  contemporary 
politicians.  A  third  way  is  to  analyze  the  political  leanings 
of  the  German  press.  A  more  accurate  method  than  any 
of  these  is  to  compare  the  election  returns  of  a  considerable 

'"Pelzer,  of.  cit.,  p.  215. 

112Cole,  Iowa — Through  the  Years,  p.  272. 

113Weekly  Independence    (Iowa)   Civilian,  June  28,   1860. 

114Democratic  Enquirer,   Muscatine,   Iowa,  Aug.   2,   1860. 

iiC'Montczuma   (Iowa)   Weekly  Republican,  July  4,   1860. 
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number  of  voting  precincts  with  a  heavy  German  population 
with  the  same  number  of  townships  of  largely  native  com- 
position. 

As  related  above,  the  German-Americans  took  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Iowa  Republican 
party  in  1860.  Their  vote  was  considered  so  valuable  that 
one  of  their  leaders  was  honored  with  election  as  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state  in  1859.  Acting  as  a  pressure  group 
they  killed  the  campaign  of  Edward  0.  Bates  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  German  activity  in  the  Democratic 
party  compared  to  that  in  the  Republican  organization.  This 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Germans  in  Iowa  were  pre- 
ponderantly Republican  in  1860. 

The  opinions  of  contemporary  politicians  would  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  When  Carl  Schurz  estimated  that  300,- 
000  Germans  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Ohio  voted  for  Fremont  in  1856,  he  spoke  as  a  trained 
political  leader  and  observer  of  his  countrymen.  His  prophecy 
that  the  same  number  of  Germans  from  those  states  would 
vote  for  Lincoln  in  1860  was  also  based  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  followers."6  The  opinion  that  the  German 
vote  was  essential  to  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa  was  held 
by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  state.  It  was  generally 
predicted  by  the  newspapers  that  without  the  Germans  the 
Republican  party  would  be  in  the  minority  on  I860.1"  The 
Weekly  Independence  (Iowa)  Civilian  said,"8  "Well  they 
(the  Iowa  Republicans)  know  that  without  their  (the  Ger- 
man)  votes,  Republicanism  would  be  in  the  minority." 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Register  predicted  that,"9  "If  they 
(the  Republicans)  refuse  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  their 
German  allies  (in  the  Massachusetts  amendment  repeal)  they 
will  be  defeated  in  every  state  west  and  north  of  the  Ohio." 

116Schrader,   The  Germans  in  the  Making  of  America,  Boston,   1924,  pp.   192-194. 

111 Columbia  City  (Iowa)  Enterprise,  July  16,  1859;  Democratic  Clarion,  Bloom- 
field,  Iowa,  May  11,  1859,  June  29,  1859,  Mar.  14,  1860;  Democratic  Enquirer, 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  Sept.  22,  1859;  Life  in  the  West,  Sigourney,  Iowa,  July  28,  1859; 
Montezuma  (Iowa)  Weekly  Republican,  April  28,  1859,  Sept.  1,  1859;  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Register,  April  28,  1859,  July  14,  1859,  Aug.  11,  1859;  Vinton  (Iowa)  Eagle, 
April  5,  1859;  Weekly  Independence  (Iowa)  Civilian,  Mar.  17,  1859;  Weekly 
Maquoketa  (Iowa)   Excelsior,  Sept.  20,  1859. 

118May  12,  1859. 

""June  16,   1859. 
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The  Iowa  Republicans  considered  the  German  voters  "the 
chief  cornerstone  of  their  political  fabric"  according  to  the 
Iowa  Weekly  Democrat  of  Sigourney.120  These  opinions  may 
signify  that  the  majority  of  the  Iowa  Germans  were  Re- 
publicans in  that  year,  but  it  is  untrue  that  they  could  have 
given  Douglas  a  majority  over  Lincoln  by  shifting  to  the 
Democratic  party  en  masse.  Lincoln  received  70,118  votes  in 
Iowa  in  1860,  or  54.54%  of  the  entire  state  ballots.  Douglas 
secured  55,639  votes,  or  43.28%  of  the  total.121  This  gave 
Lincoln  a  majority  of  11.26%  of  the  entire  vote  over  his 
strongest  opponent. 

German  born  inhabitants  formed  only  5.71%  of  the 
population  of  Iowa  in  1860.  Many  of  these  Germans  could 
not  vote  in  that  year  because  the  Iowa  election  law  made 
naturalization  a  prerequisite  to  suffrage.  It  can  be  taken 
for  granted,  then,  that  in  relation  to  their  whole  population 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  Germans  voted  in  1860  than 
did  native  citizens. 

If  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  State  had  voted  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  native  born  citizens  did,  and  if 
they  had  all  voted  for  Lincoln,  they  would  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  only  5.71%  of  his  11.26%  lead  over  Douglas. 
If  these  Germans  had  voted  for  Douglas  instead  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  Douglas  would  have  had  a  majority 
of  only  .16%  of  the  entire  state  vote  over  Lincoln.  However, 
the  campaign  activities  showed  that  there  was  some  Ger- 
man support  of  Douglas,  and  that  part  of  his  vote  in  Iowa 
came  from  the  German  element.  The  additional  fact  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Germans  were  prevented 
from  voting  by  the  election  laws  would  doubtless  have  entirely 
eliminated  the  Douglas  majority  in  case  of  a  "bolt"  of  the 
German  Republicans.  The  conclusion  is  that  while  the  Ger- 
man vote  was  important  in  Iowa  in  1860,  it  was  not  essential 
to  a  Republican  victory. 

Of  the  five  German  newspapers  in  Iowa,  three  were  Re- 
publican organs  and  two  had  Democratic  leanings.  This 
would  indicate  that  a  majority  of  the  Germans  of  the  state 

Jejune   10,  1859. 

mIoura  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  VII:  229. 
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were  Kepublican,  but  that  a  strong  Democratic  opposition 
existed  among  their  countrymen. 

The  election  returns  of  a  large  number  of  the  townships 
in  Iowa  in  1860  are  not  in  existence.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  compare  the  vote  of  townships  settled  by  Germans 
with  that  of  precincts  with  a  large  majority  of  native  born 
citizens.  Tabulation  of  the  population  and  election  returns 
of  twenty-three  selected  Iowa  townships  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.  Returns  are  available  for  only  four 
townships  with  very  heavy  German  populations.  In  one  of 
these,  Jefferson  township,  in  Clayton  county,  86.87%  of  the 
heads  of  families  were  born  in  Germany.  This  precinct  gave 
Lincoln  55.24%  of  the  total  vote,  while  Douglas  received 
44.75%.  Another  strongly  German  precinct  which  delivered 
a  Republican  majority  was  the  city  of  Davenport  where 
the  heads  of  43.55%  of  the  families  were  German  natives. 
The  percentage  of  vote  in  this  city  was:  Lincoln,  64.52%; 
Douglas,  31.41%;  Breckenridge,  1.77%;  and  Bell,  2.28%. 
41.87%  of  the  heads  of  families  in  Buffalo  township,  near 
Davenport,  in  Scott  county,  were  of  German  nativity.  This 
precinct  gave  Lincoln  52.54%  of  its  vote;  Douglas,  46.89%; 
and  Bell,  .56%.  Although  all  of  these  election  precincts  gave 
the  Republican  candidate  a  comfortable  majority,  the  town- 
ship of  Franklin  in  Lee  county,  where  66.89%  of  the  heads 
of  families  were  born  in  Germany,  voted  strongly  Demo- 
cratic. In  this  precinct  Lincoln  received  only  43.56%  of  the 
vote,  while  Douglas  secured  55.77%  of  the  ballots.  The 
other  .66%  of  the  vote  went  to  Bell. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  German  vote  from 
a  study  of  these  few  precincts.  Such  an  examination  merely 
tends  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that,  while  a  majority  of 
the  Germans  in  Iowa  in  1860  were  Republicans,  neither 
party  could  claim  the  entire  German  vote,  and  that,  while 
the  vote  of  the  Germans  in  Iowa  was  important  in  1860, 
it  could  not,  of  itself,  decide  the  issue  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  in  that  state. 
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TABLE  I 

Nativity  of  Heads  of  Families  in 
Selected  Iowa  Townships  in  1860  12a 


County — Township 


Native  Born 


No. 


Per  cent 


German 


No.      Percent 


Others 


No.      Per  cent 


Allamakee 
Center. . . 
Hanover. 

Boone 

Yell 


Clayton 

Jefferson. 

Crawford 

Denison. 
Union . .  . 


Davis 

Marion. 


Decatur 
Center. 


Johnson 

Monroe. 


Lee 


Franklin. 


Linn 


Bertram . 
Putnam . 


Mahaska 
Union . 


Poweshiek 

Bear  Creek. 
Deep  River. 


Scott 


Davenport  City. 
Buffalo 


Washington 

English  River. 

Iowa 

Jackson 


Webster 

Wahkonsah . 


Woodbury 

Sioux  City  Twp. . 
Sargeant's  Bluffs. 


121 
157 

77 
74 


107 
65 


99 


651 
92 


192 
91 
113 


103 


19.09 
20.54 


100.00 
6.02 


79.16 
68.42 


90.20 
98.12 
81.05 
25.00 


83.59 
67.81 


90.00 


88.63 
92.64 


28.64 
45.32 


76.49 
65.46 
91.86 


61.63 
91.30 


0 

245 


4 

0 

1 

198 


990 
85 


23 


17.27 
27.39 


0.00 
86.87 


4.16 
0.00 


2.98 

0.00 

1.05 

66.89 


2.34 
10.41 


4.45 


4.54 
1.47 


43.55 
41.87 


19.92 

25.89 

2.43 


13.06 


13.20 
0.00 


632 
26 


50 


63.63 
52.05 


0.00 
7.09 


16.66 
31.57 


6.71 

1.88 

17.78 

8.10 


14.06 
20.83 


4.54 


6.82 
5.88 


27.80 
12.80 


2.58 
8.63 
5.69 


28.40 


25.15 
8.69 


122Manuscript    reports    for    Iowa    and    the    Eighth 
History  and  Archives,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Census,    1860,    Department   of 
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TABLE  II 

Election   Returns  of 
Selected  Iowa  Townships  in  1860  : 


County — Township 


Lincoln 


No. 


Per  cent 


Douglas 


No. 


Per  cent 


Breckenridge 


No.      Per  cent 


Bell 


No. 


Per  cent 


Allamakee 

Center 

Hanover 

Boone 

Yell 

Clayton 

Jefferson123 

Crawford 

Denison 

Union 

Davis 

Marion 

Decatur 

Center 

Johnson 

Monroe 

Lee 

Franklin 

Linn 

Bertram 

Putnam 

Mahaska 

Union 

Poweshiek 

Bear  Creek .... 
Deep  River .... 

Scott 

Davenport  City 
Buffalo 

Washington 

English  River.  . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Webster 

Wahkonsah124.  . 

Woodbury 

Sioux  City 

Township125. . 
Sargt's   Bluff12". 


27 
237 


38 
124 

64 
132 


131 
60 


1493 
93 


108 
63 
87 


83 


82.00 
62.12 


40.90 
55.24 


51.51 
73.91 


25.50 
48.81 
69.75 
43.56 


40.33 
63.09 


49.59 


49.80 
65.93 


64.52 
52.54 


42.04 
39.13 
70.73 


41.91 


38.62 
76.00 


39 
192 


77 
130 

28 
169 


128 
31 


727 
83 


125 
97 
32 


18.00 

37.87 


59.09 

44.75 


48.48 
26.08 


51.00 
51.18 
30.43 

55.77 


59.66 
36.90 


50.40 


48.66 
34.07 


31.41 
46.89 


48.63 
60.24 
26.01 


36.36 


55.11 
24.00 


15 


.75 


1.77 


43 


21.72 


12.75 


.75 


S3 

1 

2.28 
.56 

10 

1 

4 

2.89 

.62 

3.25 

2.27 


123A11  figures  secured  from  the  County  Election  Boards'  abstracts  of  returns  of 
the  national  and  state  elections  held  in  Iowa  on  November  6,  1860,  Department  of 
History  and  Archives,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

^^Mississippi  Valley  Register,  Guttenberg,  Iowa,  Nov.  8,  1860. 

l2sFort  Dodge  (Iowa)   Republican,  Nov.   14,   1860. 

^Sioiix  City   (Iowa)   Register,   Nov.    10,   1860. 
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FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


June  21,  1948 


WAS  LINCOLN'S  ELECTION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY,  ACCIDENTAL? 


The  Republican  National  Convention  which  meets  at 
Philadelphia  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  the  fall  election,  and  the  Democratic  as- 
sembly which  convenes  later  on  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
being  given  a  tremendous  amount  of  publicity.  The  several 
prospective  nominees  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  thus  far 
lone  aspirant  in  the  other,  have  built  up  during  the  past 
few  weeks  an  unusual  interest  in  these  political  convoca- 
tions. 

The  atmosphere  created  invites  students  of  history  to 
restudy  the  preliminaries  which  led  up  to  the  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  at  the  Chicago 
Wigwam  eighty-eight  years  ago.  This  present  election  year 
with  its  sustained  political  interest  over  a  period  of  months 
invites  the  publication  of  a  series  of  monographs  on 
various  episodes  which  contributed  to  the  selection  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  Republican  nominee  in  1860  and 
his  subsequent  election. 

The  timeliness  of  such  a  series  is  evident  from  the  many 
propositions  set  forth,  still  in  the  controversal  stage, 
which  attempt  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  Lincoln  to 
leadership  in  his  party.  Subsequent  issues  of  Lincoln  Lore 
will  attempt  to  compile  some  of  the  arguments  on  debated 
questions,  and  allow  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions whether  Lincoln  reached  the  Presidency  by  a 
series  of  accidents  or  through  his  ability  to  create  or 
cultivate  a  political  emergency  and  then  capitalize  upon  it. 

William  O.  Stoddard  prepared  an  editorial  for  the 
Central  Illinois  Gazette  of  Jan.  18, 1860  in  which  he  stated 
that  "four  questions  will  be  asked  about  every  candidate 
who  is  before  the  convention.  1st.  Is  he  honest?  2nd.  Is  he 
capable?  3rd.  What  is  his  geographical  position?  4th. 
What  is  his  political  record?"  (p.  140). 

One  of  the  earliest  proponents  of  the  "accidental" 
theory  was  Henry  J.  Raymond,  supporter  and  close  friend 
of  Seward,  who  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
shortly  after  the  convention,  "The  final  selection  of  Lincoln 
as  a  candidate  was  a  matter  of  accident.  I  mean  by  this, 
that  down  to  the  time  of  taking  the  first  ballot,  there  had 
been  no  agreement  among  the  opponents  of  Seward  as  to 
the  candidate  upon  whom  they  should  unite."* 

Henry  C.  Whitney  in  his  Life  on  the  Circuit  summarizes 
the  success  of  Lincoln's  candidacy  by  calling  attention  to 
these  high  points:  "First — The  State  convention  which 
met  at  Decatur  in  the  spring  of  1860  enthusiastically 
nominated  Lincoln,  and  also  injected  into  the  canvass  the 
novelty  and  glamour  of  the  "rail-splitting"  episode :  which 
took  like  wild-fire.  Second — Norman  B.  Judd,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  effective  of  politicians,  being  member 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Illinois,  secured  Chicago 
as  the  seat  of  the  convention.  Third — Reduced  railway 
fares  and  other  inducements  were  secured  to  guarantee  a 
large  attendance  of  Illinoisans ;  and  in  other  ways  the  ma- 
chinery of  enthusiasm  was  set  in  motion  for  Lincoln. 
Fourth — Whereas  the  Indiana  delegation  had  been 
selected  with  the  primary  object  of  securing  control  of 
the  Indian  bureau;  and  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  in 
part,  had  been  organized  with  the  intent  of  controlling 
the  Treasury  Department,  therefore  it  was  essential  to 
pander  to  those  wishes,  in  order  to  secure  the  delegations, 
so  far  as  might  be,  of  those  States.  Fifth — And  to  have  a 
good  'send  off'  it  was  needful  that  Indiana  and  Illinois 
should  be  solid  for  Lincoln  on  the  first  ballot."  (p.  84-85). 

*The  Life  of  Horace  Greeley  by  Parton,  p.  446. 


Many  years  ago  Lord  Charnwood,  reviewing  from  across 
the  ocean  the  results  of  the  choice  of  Lincoln  by  the  Repub- 
licans, stated :  "This  was  the  most  surprising  nomination 
ever  made  in  America.  Other  presidential  candidates  have 
been  born  in  poverty,  but  none  ever  wore  the  scars  of 
poverty  so  plainly;  others  have  been  intrinsically  more 
obscure,  but  these  have  usually  been  chosen  as  bearing  the 
hallmark  of  eminent  prosperity  or  gentility." 

Many  of  the  recent  publications  which  touch  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lincoln's  Nomination  and  Election  leave  the  im- 
pression that  Lincoln  was  swept  into  the  1860  campaign 
as  the  Republican  standard  bearer  by  certain  incidents 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  Little  credit  seems  to  be 
given  him  for  having  any  part  in  directing  his  course  in 
such  a  way  that  he  finally  arrived  at  the  anticipated 
destination. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Lincoln  books,  Lincoln  and  the 
War  Governors  by  William  B.  Hesseltine*  implies,  at 
least,  that  mother  "accident"  was  the  guiding  genius  that 
landed  Lincoln  in  Washington,  Hesseltine  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  refers  to 
Lincoln  as  "this  inexperienced  prairie  politician  whom 
accident  had  elevated  to  the  Presidency."  (p.  4) 

G.  Lynn  Sumner  in  his  interesting  book  published  in 
1946  under  the  title  Meet  Abraham  Lincoln  names  five 
events  which  he  feels  "made  Lincoln  President."  1st.  The 
Cooper  Institute  $200  speech.  2nd.  Robert  Lincoln's 
failure  to  pass  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations.  3rd. 
Dramatic  presentation  at  Decatur  Convention  of  rails 
split  by  Lincoln.  4th.  Delayed  delivery  of  ballots  at 
Chicago  Convention.  5th.  Political  conspiracy  in  a  Chicago 
hotel  room.   (p.  36) 

Inasmuch  as  all  five  of  these  incidents  occurred  previous 
to  Lincoln's  nomination  and  no  one  of  them  occurred 
during  the  subsequent  campaign,  they  were  more  definitely 
associated  with  his  nomination  than  his  election. 

The  attitude  of  Professor  Randall  towards  the  con- 
summation of  Lincoln's  nomination  is  well  set  forth  in 
part  in  his  Lincoln  the  President  (Vol.  II,  p.  168)  as  fol- 
lows: There  were  numerous  factors  that  contributed  to 
Lincoln's  nomination,  and  not  the  least  of  them  was  the 
strategy  of  his  managers."  He  further  continues  that 
"availability  or  a  presumption  of  availability  was  the 
secret  of  the  choice  at  Chicago."  (Vol.  II,  p.  170) . 

Carman  and  Luthin  in  their  study  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Patronage  tabulate  the  groups  contributing  to  Lincoln's 
election  as  follows :  (1)  The  antislavery  Whigs.  (2)  Free 
Soil  Democrats.  (3  Disgruntled  Democrats.  (4)  Know- 
Nothing  groups.  (5)  German-born  naturalized  citizens. 
(6)  Homestead  and  internal-improvement  people.  (7)  Pro- 
tective-tariff advocates.  (8)  Groups  in  favor  of  a  Pacific 
Railroad.  (9)  Those  favoring  an  overland  mail.  (10) 
Union  minded  conservative  men.  (p.  10) 

A  book  which  will  be  used  as  one  of  the  authentic 
sources  in  the  series  of  monographs  contemplated  is 
Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power  by  William  E.  Baringer.  In  his 
concluding  chapter  which  he  calls  "Afterword"  he  makes 
this  statement:  "Soberly  analyzed,  Lincoln's  chances  in 
the  Convention  depended  on  two  controlling  factors:  (a) 
Could  the  Party  be  persuaded  that  Seward  could  not  be 
elected ;  (b)  could  the  Party  be  led  to  believe  that  Lincoln 
could  be  elected?"  (p.  332). 

♦Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  405  pp..  Price  $4.50. 
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LINCOLN  IN  OFFICE  LATE 

FARLEY    TELLS    HOW    CIVIL    WAR 
MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PREVENTED. 


Taking-   Presidency   Upon    Elec 
tion,  He  Could  Have  Used  Po- 
litical   Methods    to    Avoid 
Force,  Democrat  Says. 


sides  "probably  were  a  major- 
ity" but  that  the  Extremists 
were  making  the  most  noise. 


Bear  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
11.  (AP)—  James  A.  Farley  said 
oday  that  "Lincoln,  the  poli- 
tician," might  have  been  able 
to  prevent  the  Civil  war  if  he 
had  become  President  sooner. 
Farley,  former  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  national  com- 
mittee and  former  postmaster 
general,  told  the  PeekskiU  Lin- 
coln society  in  an  address: 

"He  was  convinced  that  wher- 
ever political  measures  could  be 
used  force  might  be  avoided  . 

"It  seems  to  me  at  least  pos- 
sible that  if  Lincoln  had  taken 
office  immediately  upon  his  elec- 
tion in  November,   1860,  instead 

'i°Li  i?g  t0  wait  until  March  of 
1861,  the  Civil  war  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  avoided. 

"Passions  were  running  high 
m  I860  and  the  only  chance  of 
avoiding   the    Civil   war   lay   in 

mlW    *°*ether.    by   Political 
methods,  the  Moderates,  both  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South  " 
Farley  said  Moderates  on  both  I 
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ON  FLECTION  NIGHT  100  YEARS  AGO: 


Abe  Fretted  Out  Historic  Hours 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  returns  clattered  over  the  telegraph. 
Pittsburgh:  Lincoln.  New  York  State:  Lincoln.  And I  so  It 
went  across  the  north  on  .he  election  day  100  jcars  ago. 
Here's  how  Lincoln  fretted  out  that  fateful  night.  


room    relaxed, 
much. 


But    not    too 


By  TOM  HENSHAW 

\,soclated  Press  Writer 

the  day  began  with  the  boom  of  can-      J™;*^™  *££ 


Some  230  miles  north,  in  Ga- 
lena, 111.,  a  S50-a-month  clerk 
puttered  around  his  family's 
leather  store.  Me  often  brooded 
over  his  failures,   as   a  soldier, 


Prophettcall 

non.  .   . 

The  dull  roar,  rolling  across  the  open  prairie  and 
echoing  among  tha  trim  white  houses,  signalled  the 
dawn  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  1360,  in  Springfield,  111.,  elec- 
tion  day  in  Abe  Lincoln's  home 


town. 

It  was  an  unfamiliar  sound, 
soon  to  become  all  too  familiar. 
Due  in  large  part  to  the  events 
of  this  day,  it  would  be  a  Ion; 
time  before  the  cannon  were 
stilled. 

Lincoln,  his  lanky  frame 
sprawled  and  contorted  in 
a  groat  arm  chair,  enter- 
tained a  consiant  stream  of 
visitors  and  well-wishers  in 
his  headquarters,  the  gover- 
nor's room  ot  the  State 
House. 

The  talk,  of  course,  was  large- 
ly politics. 

There  were  the  issues  —  or, 
more  properly,  the  causes,  for, 
in  this  election,  they  were  bigger 
than  issues  —  the  containment 
or  expansion  of  slavery:  possibly 
the  preservation  or  dissolution 
of  the  Union  itself 

There  were  the  candidates:  The 


Miles  away,  at  another  pol- 
ing place  in  Warren  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, a  courtly  man  with  the 
air  of  a  plantation  owner  quietly 
cast  his  ballot  and  sat  back  to 
await  the  results.  What  future 
would  the  country  face  under 
Lincoln?  Sen.  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mississippi   thought  he   knew. 

All  signs  pointed  to  a  Lincoln 
victory. 

The  only  hope  of  the  embat- 
tled Democrats  and  the  futile 
Unionists  appeared  to  be  a  dead- 
lock in  the  Electoral  College.  If 
none  of  the  candidates  had  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
the  decision  would  be  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  each  state  having  but  one 
vote. 

The  first  returns  began 
to  trickle  Into  Springfield. 
Then,    shortly   after   7    p.m., 


But.  then,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  rare- 
',  ly  concerned  himself  with  poli- 
i   tics. 

Reports  trailed  slowly  and  ir- 
■I  regularly    into    the    Springfield 
|  State   House.    By   3   p  m...    even 
I   Lincoln  could  stand  the  suspense 
I  no  longer.  With  several  cronies, 
he   walked  to   the   telegraph  of- 
fice,  where  Superintendent  Wil- 
son read  him  the  returns  direct- 
ly from  wires. 

A  definite  Lincoln  trend  began 
to  develop.  Illinois  was  his.  So 
was  Indiana.  By  10  p.m.,  indi- 
cations were  strong  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  swept  the  West. 
But  the  West  was  not  the  coun- 
try. Pivotal  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  yet  to  report. 

A  festive  crowd  gathered  in 
a  Washington  theater  to  watch 
famed  actor  Joe  Jefferson  per- 
form. The  actor  himself  stepped 
out  of  his  role  to  read  the  re- 
turns to  the  audience.  They 
showed  a  partial  Democratic 
success  in  New  York  City.  The 
audience  cheered.'  Lincoln  was 
hissed. 
Tk.    aaadidaia    cnr-vvlpd    on    a 


11  p.m.,  the  politically-powerful 
East  began  to  show  in  strength. 
Pittsburgh:  Lincoln.  Philadel- 
phia: Lincoln.  And  finally,  from 
his  man  in  Philadelphia: 

"Hon.  A.  Lincoln:  Pennsyl- 
vania :O,0OO  for  you:  New 
York  safe.  Glory  enough.  S. 
Cameron." 

Cheers  swept  the  crowded  of- 
fice and  even  the  imperturbable 
Lincoln  was  heard  to  remark  that 
the  result  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions. 

Far  to  the  south,  in  a  Texas 
army  camp,  a  tall  graying  colo- 
nel wondered  if  he  was  to  lead 
the  coming  expedition  into  Co- 
manche Indian  country.  He  won- 
dered about  the  election,  too.  It 
concerned  him  deeply.  For  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  was  both  a  soldier 
and  a  Virginian. 

Shorrtly  after  midnight,  Lin- 
coln and  his  friends  adjourned 
to  Watson's  saloon,  taken  over 
for  the  night  by  the  Republican 
ladies  ot  Springfield.  There  the 
tables  staggered  under  "oceans 
of  coffee  and  continents  of  food." 
A  hundred  women  greeted  him 
with  cries  of 

"How  do  you  do,  Mx.  Pres- 
ident." 

"Oh!"  cried  one  woman.  "I've 

shaken  hands  with  Mr.  Lincoln!" 

"Have  you,"  sneered  another. 

"Well,    I've   done   better   than 


around  and  took  my  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  line  and  shook  hands 
with  him  again." 

Reports  continued  to  flow  from 
the  telegraph  office  to  the  recep- 
tion hall.  New  York  was  com- 
ing in  now.  New  York  City: 
Democratic  margin  cut  to  only 
27,000.  Finally,  from  Simeon  Dra- 
per: "New  York,  50,000  majority 
for  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  was  elected! 

Tie  hall  rang  with  cheers. 
People  danced  and  yelled  and 
pummelled  their  neighbors  and 
the  Republican  campaign  song 
wciled   up. 

Rumors  swept  Washington. 
South  Carolina  had  seized  Fort 
Moultrie  in  Charleston  harbor. 
Untrue.  Federal  officials  in  the 
South  were  resigning.  Partly 
true.  A  federal  judge  and  a  port 
collector  in  South  Carolina  quit 
the  following  day. 

Lincoln  went  back  to  the 
telegraph  office.  Southern  re- 
turns were  coming  in  now. 
Here  the  Lincoln  vote  was 
virtually  non-existent.  But 
that  was  expected.  Breckin- 
ridge was  ruining  strong. 
But  it  was  too  late  now. 

Satisfied,  the  candidate,  now 
president-elect,  went  home  to 
bed. 

In  Washington,  a  mob  swept 
through  the  Republican  Wig- 
wam on  Indiana  Avenue,  smash- 


ot  the  Union  itself.                             1,1  ■                                                                      „                                                                    r 
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pro-slavery  Democrat,  John  C. 
Breckenridge;  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las,  a  fellow  Illinoisan-  of  the  j 
"popular  sovereignty"  Demo-  I 
crats;  forlorn  old  John  Bell  of 
the  peace-at-any-price  Constitu- 
tional Union  party. 

Lincoln  appeared  relaxed  and 
cheerful.    Once,    when   the   con-  i 
versation    turned    irom   politics,  ; 
he  expounded  in  some  detail  on 
rail-splitting  and  even  rose  from 
his  chair  to  demonstrate  his  tech-  | 
nique  to  the  delight  of  his  sup- 
porters. 

But,  every  now  and  then,  he 
couldn't  resist  speculative  glances 
through  the  window  at  the  poll- 
ing place  in  the  Court  House 
across  Sixth  Street,  where  citi- 
zens milled  about  and  election 
workers  hawked  their  candidates 
and  tickets  outside  the  door. 

By  3  p.m.,  the  crowd  had 
thinned  and  the  candidate 
strolled  across  the  street  to 
the  Court  House.  Modestly, 
he  cut  his  name  from  the 
top  ot  the  ticket  and  handed 
It  in  at  the  voting  table 
while  the  crowd  cheered  awl 
tried  to  slap  him  on  the  hark. 


2E    FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE         Sunday,  Nov.  6,  1980 


THE  BATTLE  IS  WON— Enthusiastic  friends  gather  at  the  home  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  Springfield,  111.  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  7,  1860.  During  the  night  elec- 
tion returns  showed  that  Lincoln  was  the  new  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lincoln  and  wife  are  shown  in  this  drawing  of  the  time  in  the  upper  window  of 

their  hnmp     Trip   hllilrlinir    still    stands — AP  Npwsfpahirps   Phnro__.. 
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^Abraham  Lincoln  spent  Election 
Night  of  1860  with  a  few  close 
friends,  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull 
of  Illinois,  State  Tieasuter  Jesse 
K.  Dubois,  and  Edward  L.  Baker, 
a  Springfield  editor.  According  to 
an  observer,  this  is  what  happened 
at  Baker's  newspaper  plant  when 
word  came  that  Lincoln  had  car- 
ried New  York:  "Dubois  jumped 
to  his  feet.  'Hey,'  he  shouted,  and 
they  began  sinking  a  campaign 
song,  'Ain't  You  Glad  You  fined 
the  Republicans?' " 
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The  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 


Tuesday,  October  23,  1984 
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Politicking,  press 
haven't  changed 
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The  124-year-old  broadsheet  advertising 
the  Douglas-Johnson  speeches 


My,  how  things  have  changed. 

On  Sunday  night,  President  Rea- 
gan, a  Republican,  debated  Demo- 
cratic challenger  Walter  Mondale 
before  a  national  television 
audience. 

But  in  1860,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  —  also  a  Republican  —  did 
not  travel  the  first  mile  or  make  a 
single  speech  in  support  of  his 
re-election. 

At  the  time  "it  was  a  gross 
breach  of  decorum  for  a  (presi- 
dent) to  give  a  speech  in  his 
behalf,"  said  Mark  E.  Neely,  cura- 
tor of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum,  1301  S.  Har- 
rison St. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln's 
opponent,  Northern  Democrat  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  became  essentially 
the  first  presidential  candidate  to 
stump  the  country,  including,  an 
Oct.  2,  1860,  stop  in  Fort  W  yne 
with  his  running  mate,  Herscl.el  V. 
Johnson. 

A  124-year-old  broadsheet,  on 
display  at  the  museum,  heralds 


HAB 


By  Doug  Haberland 

their  Fort  Wayne  appearance  as  the 
"Greatest  political  demonstration  of 
the  age." 

According  to  the  poster,  40,000 
to  50,000  people  were  expected  to 
hear  Douglas  and  Johnson  discuss 
"political  topics  of  the  day." 

Why  Fort  Wayne? 

'Indiana,  as  it  always  was  in  the 
19th  century,  was  a  key  state," 
Mark  said  Monday.  Politicians 
never  knew  how  Hoosiers  would 
vote. 

But  "Fort  Wayne  was  a  Stephen 
Douglas  town.  A  Democrat  town." 

Douglas  earned  Allen  County  in 

the  election  a  month  later  with 

See  POLITICS,  Page  2A. 


From  Page  1A. 

3,224  votes.  Lincoln  garnered  2,552; 
Southern  Democrat  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge,  42;  and  John  Bell,  of  the 
Constitutional  Union  Party,  32. 

But  Lincoln  carried  Indiana  and 
several  other  critical  states  and  was 
re-elected  to  a  second  term. 

The  historic  broadsheet  was  pur- 
chased from  an  Ohio  library  after  it 
was  found  folded  and  fifed  with 
some  old  newspaper  clippings. 

Fortunately,  the  director  of  the 
library  knew  what  he  had  and  con- 
tacted Mark. 

The  24-by-32-inch  broadsheet,  in 
"delicate  and  far-from-excelient 
condition,"  recently  returned  from 
the  Northeast  Document  Preserva- 
tion Center  in  Massachusetts  where 
it  was  "put  in  the  best  condition  it 
could  be,"  Mark  said. 

The  importance  of  such  a  find  to 
the  museum  is  obvious. 

"Finding  things  that  are  at  all 
related  to  Lincoln  and  Fort  Wayne 
are  hard  to  find.  About  the  best 
you  could  ask  for  is  a  broadside  of 
Lincoln's  opponent ." 


The  broadsheet  also  represents  a 
contrast  in  political  styles. 

Advisers  tell  Reagan  to  make  his 
points  in  the  first  20  minutes, 
before  the  TV  audience  loses  inter- 
est, Mark  said.  Douglas  spoke  for  60 
minutes  and  was  followed  by  four 
other  speechmakers. 

But  that  was  what  people 
wanted  in  1860.  Spectators  "came 
here  to  listen  to  five  solid  hours  of 
political  speeches.  You  spend  the 
entire  day  in  politics  —  a  Tuesday, 
too,"  he  said. 

Life  was  hard.  People  were 
bored.  Politics  was  entertainment. 
Politics  was  parades,  brass  bands 
and  fireworks. 

People  "came  to  have  a  good 
time,"  Mark  said,  comparing  the 
daylong  political  rally  to  a  college 
campus  on  a  Saturday  during  the 
football  season. 

The  broadsheet  also  advertised  a 
rail  excursion  between  Lima,  Ohio, 
and  Fort  Wayne  on  the  40-  or  50- 
car  "Little  Giant"  train,  "one  of  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  Ohio  ...  for 
accommodation  of  the 
excursionists." 


Douglas  gave  what  Mark 
described  as  his  standard  pro-slav- 
ery campaign  speech.  It  was  inter- 
rupted 110  times  by  cheers  and 
applause. 

The  Weekly  Sentinel,  the  town's 
Democrat  newspaper,  reported  "an 
audience  of  over  50,000"  witnessed 
"the  largest,  most  imposing  and 
magnificent  demonstration  ever 
seen  in  the  state  of  Indiana  . . ." 

The  Republican  paper.  The  Daily 
Times,  reported  "there  were  not 
10,000  on  the  ground  nor  7,000 
strangers  in  the  city  during  the 
day." 

But  newspapers  in  the  1800s 
existed  solely  for  politics.  Many 
were  subsidized  by  political  parties, 
Mark  said. 

"You  bought  it  (a  newspaper)  to 
see  your  political  enemies  vilified 
with  the  most  venom  imaginable." 

Well,  maybe  things  haven't 
changed  that  much  after  all 
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Correction 


Wrong  date  given  for  term:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's second  term  as  president  of  the  U.S.  began  in 
1865,  not  1860  as  stated  in  Tuesday's  HAB  column. 
Lincoln's  vice  presidents  were  Hannibal  Hamlin  in 
1861  and  Andrew  Johnson  in  1865.  Also,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  was  not  pro-slavery  or  anti-slavery,  but 
believed  each  state  should  have  the  right  to  choose. 
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96.  (LINCOLN  AND  THE  ELECTION 
OF  1860).  King,  Preston.  Autograph  Letter 
Signed  to  John  S.  Richards,  Washington, 
D.C.,  7  September  1860.  IV2  pp.,  4to. 

$50.00 

Preston  King  was  a  founder  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, a  senator  from  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  1860.  In  this  letter 
to  a  campaign  worker  in  Pennsylvania,  he  writes 
about  efforts  to  promote  the  election  of  Lincoln.  "We 
will  send  you  1000  of  Harlan  in  English  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  franked  for  you  ...  A  life  of  Lincoln  in 
English  was  published  at  the  Tribune  Office  N.Y.  and 
by  a  publisher  in  Chicago-and  there  were  lives 
published  in  German  by  others  ...  I  think  your 
committees  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  have  them  ...  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  actively 
engaged  in  the  canvass  and  determined  to  carry  the 
State  both  in  October  and  November." 

97.  (LINCOLN'S  FUNERAL).  U.S.  War 
Department.  Official  Arrangements  at 
Washington  for  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
the  late  Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  . 
Washington,  D.C.,  War  Department,  1865. 
3pp.,8vo.  $200.00 

This  pamphlet  is  an  official  copy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's order  of  arrangement  for  the  funeral  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Dated  17  April  1865,  it  outlines  in 
detail  the  funeral  procession,  including  military  and 
civilian  officials  and  members  of  the  family,  and  it  is 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  W.  A. 
Nichols.  Fine  condition. 


98.  LIVINGSTON,  ROBERT  R. 
(1746-1813).  Letter  Signed  to  Sylvanus 
Bourne,  Paris,  18  July  1802.  1  p.,  folio. 

$500.00 

A  good  diplomatic  letter  from  this  attorney  who 
was  an  important  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, chancellor  of  New  York  State,  and  the  U.S. 
minister  to  France  who  arranged  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. This  letter,  written  while  Livingston  was  the 
American  minister  in  Paris,  is  addressed  to  the  U.S. 
consul  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  reports  on  the  latest 
developments  in  the  Tripolitan  War  against  the  Bar- 
bary  States.  "I  have  just  received  information  from 
Commodore  Morris  commanding  our  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean  &  from  Mr.  Gavins  our  Consul  at 
Gibraltar,  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  directed 
his  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  American  trade.  Com- 
modore Morris  recommends  that  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  bound  for  the  Mediterranean 
should  rendez-vous  at  Cadiz,  where  they  will  wait  for 
convoy  into  the  streights.  You  will  be  pleased,"  Liv- 
ingston adds,  "to  give  the  necessary  information  on 
this  subject  to  the  respective  Consuls  of  the  United 
States  in  Batavia  and  to  the  commanders  of  American 
vessels." 
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From  thousands  of  throats  came  a 
( heer.  At  the  Springfield  State  House 
''men  pushed  each  other,  threw  up 
their  hats,  hurrahed,  cheered  for 
Lincoln  .  .  .  and  some  actually  laid 
down  on  the  carpeted  floor,  and  rolled 
over  and  over."  On  the  streets  men 
marched,  singing  and  screaming  and 
shouting:  "Ain't  I  glad  I've  joined  the 
Republicans!" 

At  Watson's  confectionery  the  Re- 
publican women  put  on  an  oyster  sup- 
per. Lincoln  made  his  appearance, 
then  he  went  home,  where  Mary  with 
other  ladies  of  Springfield  served 
coffee  and  sandwiches  to  all  who 
dropped  in.  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
President,"  was  heard  over  and  over 
again,  and  Lincoln  smiled  and  shook 
hands  and  thanked  everyone. 
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